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Philip  Embury  preaching— as  dramatized  in  a 

recent  pageant  at  old  John  Street  Church,  New  Yor\ 
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JT  HILIP,  you  must  preach  to  us,  or  we  shall  all 
go  to  hell  together..." 

It  was  1766  in  Old  New  York.  Back  in  Ireland, 
Mrs.  Barbara  Heck  had  belonged  to  a  Wesleyan 
Society.  Philip  Embury,  a  carpenter,  had  been  a 
local  preacher  there — but  for  six  years  he  had  been 
silent  while  their  little  band  of  Irish-German  immi- 
grants (descendants  of  persecuted  Rhineland  Pala- 
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tines)  lapsed  into  worldly  ways.  Then,  thanks  to 
Barbara's  pleading — here  pictured  in  a  water  color 
by  Floyd  A.  Johnson,  Together's  artist — Embury 
did  resume  preaching.  He  held  the  first  meeting  in 
his  own  home.  Two  years  later  the  first  Methodist 
"preaching  house"  was  built  on  the  present  site  of 
old  John  Street  Church.  The  church  took  root,  and 
Barbara    Heck,    the    former    Barbara    Ruckle    of 


John  Street  Church 

(right)  as  it  is  today. 


County  Limerick,  Ireland,  left  an  abundant  heri- 
tage as  the  Mother  of  Methodism  in  America. 

After  more  than  two  centuries,  her  home  still 
stands  on  the  ancestral  farm  in  Ireland.  Here  an- 
other Barbara — her  last  name  now  changed  to  Ruttle 
but  still  pronounced  "Ruckle" — will  greet  you. 
Could  she  be  the  image  of  the  other?  Join  us  as  we 
visit  Barbara  and  her  farm  home  on  pages  76-78. 
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THIS   IS 
A   FAMILY 
TOGETHER 
PROJECT 


CUT    ON    DOTTED 
LINE    AND    TAPE 
TO    WINDOW 


Believes 


"...  for  truly  in  this  city  there  were  gathered 
together  against  thy  holy  servant  Jesus,  whom 
thou  didst  anoint,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
with  the  Gentiles  and  the  peoples  of  Israel,  to  do 
whatever  thy  hand  and  thy  plan  had  predestined 
to  take  place.  And  now,  Lord,  look  upon  their 
threats,  and  grant  to  thy  sonants  to  speak  thy 
word  with  all  boldness,  while  thou  stretchiest  out 
tliv  hand  to  heal,  and  signs  and  wonders  are  per- 
formed through  the  name  of  thy  holy  servant 
Jesus."  —Acts  5:27-30 

Christian  witness,  the  direct,  personal  recounting 
<>l  our  spiritual  experiences,  multiplies  our  faith 


for  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  ".  .  .  and  grant  to 
thy  servants  to  speak  thy  word  with  boldness" 
should  be  included  in  each  of  our  prayers  in  this 
holy  season. 

Let  your  neighbors  know  that  you  have  a  truly 
Christian  home.  Cut  out  the  portion  of  this  page 
marked  with  a  dotted  line  and  place  it  in  a  win- 
dow with  plastic  tape.  Multiply  faith  on  your 
street  by  witnessing  for  Christ  this  Easter! 

You  can  help  to  extend  this  witness  throughout 
the  year  by  making  certain  that  your  church  is 
on  the  Together  Club  Plan.  Club  Plan  subscrip- 
tions cost  less;  lower  cost  means  more  readers. 


FOR  COMPLETE 

INFORMATION  ABOUT 

THE  TOGETHER   "CLUB  PLAN" 

FOR  YOUR  CHURCH. 
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201    EIGHTH    AVENUE.    SOUTH 
NASHVILLE    3.    TENNESSEE 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with   thine?   Dost  thou  love  and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  1  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

—John    Wesley    (1703-1791) 
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|0  OTHER  woman  can  make  that  statement!" 

When  this  challenge  hurdled  the  partitions  in  our 
editorial  corridors  not  long  ago,  it  quickly  drew 
ever-curious  staffers  to  its  source — the  office  of  Helen 
Johnson,  associate  editor  in  charge  of  Feeding  Fifty, 
our  newest  monthly  feature. 

There  sat  her  alter  ego,  Sally  Wesley,  behind  a 
sizable  stack  of  fan  mail,  waving  a  letter  from  the 
Methodist  Men  of  the  Carroll    (Iowa)    Church. 

"I've  been  made  an  honorary  member,"  she  an- 
nounced. "How  many  women  can  boast  that?" 

Seems  the  gentlemen  of  Carroll  were  well  pleased 
with  the  Leesburg  (Ya.)  Methodist  Church's  recipe 
for  Ginger  Sweet  Potatoes  they  tested  last  month 
[March,  page  74].  But  these  male  gourmets  weren't 
the  only  ones  who  rhapsodized  in  writing.  Sally's 
first  month  of  mail  alone  totaled  more  than  500 
letters!  And  (sigh!)  this  month's  quantity  recipe  on 
page  73  probably  will  bring  Sally  Wesley  more 
wonderful  comments.  It's  for  Sprice,  a  warm-up 
dish  that  made  a  hit  at  Methodism's  historic  John 
Street  Church  in  New  York  City. 

Which  brina;s  to  mind  that  our  water-colorist 
extraordinaire,  Floyd  Johnson,  has  done  himself 
proud  again.  On  pages  2  and  3  of  this  issue,  Barbara 
Hecl(  Ma\es  a  Point  illumines  John  Street's  corner 
of  Methodist  history.  The  hearty  Miss  Heck,  who 
came  from  Ireland  201  years  ago  and  finally  pestered 
Philip  Embury  into  forming  New  York's  first  Meth- 
odist congregation,  is  also  a  party  to  Here  Barbara 
Hecl{  Grew  Up,  on  page  76. 

Our  Cover:  Methodists  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  a 
world-famous  French  artist  whose  studio  is  virtually 
next  door  to  famed  Chartres  Cathedral  collaborated 
by  mail  over  a  two-year  period  to  create  this  striking 
stained  glass  portrait.  The  extreme  close-up  on  our 
cover  shows  only  a  tiny  portion  of  the  85-foot 
window  adorning  Mason  Methodist  Church.  The 
complete  work  portrays  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  is 
thought  to  be  North  America's  longest  stained  glass 
window  telling  a  complete  story. 

Gabriel  Loire  is  the  artist,  and  his  technique — chip- 
ping inch-thick  pieces  of  colored  ^lass  and  cementing 
them  in  place — is  the  first  new  method  of  manufac- 
turing such  windows  in  hundreds  of  years.  A 
companion  piece  expressing  the  Beatitudes  enriches 
the  front  wall  of  the  church. 

Some  problems  were  bound  to  crop  up  in  such  a 
longdistance  venture.  For  instance,  the  first  water- 
color  sketches  from  Loire,  a  Roman  Catholic,  con- 
tained many  non-Protestant  religious  symbols.  Too, 
he  was  unfamiliar  with  some  objects  that  were  to 
appear  in  the  window:  daffodils,  bread  in  American- 
style  loaves,  and  the  evergreen  forests  near  Tacoma. 
But  the  congregation  guided  him  with  photographs 
and  descriptions— V)  their  mail-order  window  really 
is  custom  made! — Your  Editors. 
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Hospitalization 


Pays  You  $100  Weekly  From  Very  First 

• 


•  NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  *  NO  WAITING  PERIODS 
•  NO  AGE  LIMIT  •  NO  SALESMEN 


Here's  k<><  "1  news  for  those  of  you 
who  do  not  drink.  Now,  for  the  first 
tunc,  you  call  get  the  newest  and 
finest  hospitalization  coverage  at  an 
unbelievably  low  rate  because  the 
Gold  Star  Policy  is  offered  to  non- 
drinkers  ONLY!  Think  of  it!  $100 
weekly  from  the  first  day  and  for  as 
long  as  you  remain  in  the  hospital! 

This  money  is  paid  to  you  in  cash 
to  be  used  for  rent,  food,  hospital  or 
doctor  bills — anything  you  wish,  and 
your  policy  can  never  be  cancelled 
simply  because  you  get  old,  or  have 
too  many  claims. 

Every  day,  over  43,000  people 
enter  our  hospitals — 32,000  of  these 
for  the  first  time.  No  one  knows 
whose  turn  will  be  next,  whether 
yours  or  mine.  But  we  do  know  that 
a  fall  on  the  sidewalk  or  stairs  in 
your  home,  or  some  sudden  illness 
could  put  you  in  the  hospital  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  could  cost 
many  hundreds  of  dollars. 

If  you  do  not  drink  and  are  carry- 
ing ordinary  hospitalization  insur- 
ance, you  are,  in  reality,  helping  to 
pay  for  the  accidents  and  hospital 
bills  of  those  who  do  drink.  This  is 
an  unfair  penalty. 


LOW  RATES  FOR  NON-DRINKERS 

Since  we  limit  our  membership  to 
non-drinkers  only,  you  save  up  to 
40';  on  comparable  hospitalization. 
Any  individual  who  does  not  drink, 
regardless  of  age,  can  apply  for  this 
new  type  of  low-cost  protection. 
Even  if  you  are  covered  by  another 
policy,  the  Gold  Star  Plan  will  sup- 
plement that  coverage  and  pay  in 
addition  to  your  present  policy.  Be- 
cause it  costs  only  pennies  a  day 
to  have  this  wonderful  protection 
against  sickness  and  accidents,  many 
of  our  members  have  insured  their 
parents  as  well  as  themselves.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times 
you  can  collect.  Full  benefits  go  into 
effect  the  day  your  policy  is  issued. 
We  invite  you  to  compare  these  low 
rates  and  unusual  benefits  with  any 
other  similar  hospitalization  insur- 
ance. We  know  you  will  find  that 
Gold  Star  offers  the  finest  coverage 
for  less  money. 

COMPARE  THESE  LOW  RATES 

This  wonderful,  generous  protection 
costs  only  $4  a  month  for  each  adult, 
age  19  through  64,  or  $40  for  twelve 
full  months.  For  each  child  under  19 


L 


Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  noted  Minister  and  Editor,  Chris- 
tian Herald:  "The  advantages  of  a  hospital  plan  which 
is  available  to  non-drinkers  only  are  obvious.  The  lower 
rate  is  made  possible  because  you  are  not  paying  the  bills 
tor  the  illnesses  and  accidents  of  those  who  use  alcohol." 

Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith,  well-known  author,  popular  lecturer, 
preacher  and  former  editor  of  Christian  Advocate:  "I  am 
convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  abstainers  to  reap 
some  of  the  benets  of  their  abstinence,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  done.  We  have  had  lower 
insurance  rates  for  abstaining  drivers  for  a  long  time,  so 
why  not  a  hospitalization  plan  for  non-drinkers.  The  Gold 
Star  Plan  seems  sensible  and  scientific." 

Frank  C.  Laubach,  internationally  known  authority  on 
literacy;  author,  preacher  and  former  missionary:  "It 
seems  to  me  that  people  who  take  good  care  of  themselves 
should  not  be  charged  the  same  premium  for  insurance 
as  those  who  are  killing  themselves  by  intemperance. 
This  Gold  Star  Policy  seems  to  be  exactly  what  people 
who  do  not  drink  ought  to  have." 


the  rate  is  just  $3  for  a  month's  pro- 
tection. 

And  remember,  with  Gold  Star,  the 
NO-LIMIT  hospital  plan,  there  is  no 
limit  on  how  long  you  can  stay  in  the 
hospital,  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
times  you  can  collect  (the  company 
can  never  cancel  your  policy),  and 
no  limit  on  age! 

SENIOR  CITIZEN'S  POLICY 
FOR  PEOPLE  OVER  65 

As  you  know,  those  over  65  fre- 
quently find  it  difficult  to  get  hos- 
pitalization insurance.  Not  with 
Gold  Star!  Why  should  our  elder 
citizens  who  need  it  most  be  denied 
this  protection?  Gold  Star  offers  a 
special  Senior  Citizen's  Policy  for 
people  who  are  65  or  over,  at  a  cost 
of  only  $6.00  per  month,  or  $60.00 
per  year.  This  policy  has  identically 
the  same  liberal  benefits  as  the 
standard  Gold  Star  $100  per  week 
policy. 

WHY  THIS  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 
WAS  FORMED 

The  Gold  Star  Total  Abstainer's 
Policy  was  originated  by  De  Moss 
Associates,  who  felt  that  folks  who 
do  not  drink  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
special  protection  at  a  special  rate. 
This  is  the  very  first  hospitalization 
policy  ever  designed  for  and  sold 
only  to  total  abstainers.  World  Mu- 
tual has  underwritten  this  Gold  Star 
Plan.  They  have  been  operating  since 
1920  and  now  have  satisfied  policy- 
holders in  all  50  states,  in  Canada 
and  in  many  foreign  countries. 
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MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

We'll  mail  your  policy  to  your 
home.  No  salesman  will  call.  In 
the  privacy  of  your  own  home, 
read  the  policy  over.  Examine  it 
carefully.  Have  the  policy 
checked  by  your  lawyer,  doctor. 
Christian  friends  or  some 
trusted  advisor.  Make  sure  it 
provides  exactly  what  we've  told 
you  it  does.  Then,  if  you  are  not 
fully  satisfied,  mail  it  back 
within  10  days,  and  we'll 
promptly  and  cheerfully  refund 
your  money  by  return  mail — no 
questions  asked.  We  want  you 
to  be  completely  satisfied. 
There  is  absolutely  no  risk  and 
no  obligation  whatsoever. 

3< 
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GOLD  STAR  BENEFITS 
GUARANTEED  IN  WRITING! 

if  Pays  you  S100  weekly  while  you  are  in  the 
hospital  in  addition  to  any  hospital  insurance  you 
may  carry. 

if  Good  in  any  accredited  hospital  anywhere  in  the 
world    (including   missionary   hospitals). 

■*■   Policy  good   in   all   SO   states! 

if  Guaranteed    renewable    (only    YOU    can    cancel). 

if   No   medical    examination    necessary. 

if  No   age   limit. 

if  Immediate  coverage,  full  benefits  go  into  effect 
the  day  your  policy  is  issued. 

if  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times  you  can 
collect. 

if  No  waiting  periods.  Pays  from  very  first  day  you 
enter   the   hospital. 

if  No   policy  or  enrollment  fees. 

if  Policy  is  mailed  to  your  home.  No  salesman  will 
call. 

■*•  All  benefits  are  paid  directly  to  you  and  can 
be  used  for  rent,  food,  hospital,  doctor  bills — 
anything  you  wish. 

•*■  All    claim   checks   sent   air   mail   special   delivery. 


ADDITIONAL  GOLD  STAR  BENEFITS 

Pays  $2,000  cash  for  accidental 
death. 

Pays  $2,000  cash  for  loss  of  one 
hand,  one  foot  or  sight  of  one  eye. 
Pays  $6,000  cash  for  loss  of  both 
hands,  both  feet,  and  sight  of  both 
eyes. 

Pays  DOUBLE  these  amounts  (up  to 
$12,000)  for  specified  travel  acci- 
dents. 


Only  Conditions  Nof  Covered 

The  only  conditions  this  policy  does  not  cover 
are:  pregnancy;  any  act  of  war;  pre-existing 
conditions;  or  hospitalization  caused  by  use 
ol  alcoholic  beverages  or  narcotics.  Everything 
else  IS  covered. 


HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO:V 


cJ/afZfiy  P<UicyltoldeAA.  Wide: 


"Thank  you  for  the  cash  settlement  or  my  claim. 
Every  cent  was  paid  according  to  your  policy. 
1  had  only  made  one  payment  before  1  wa-. 
stricken,  and  you  paid  up  Immediately  with  no 
questions  asked.  I  heartily  recommend  this  policy 
to  any   one." 

Mrs.    Grace   Giloy.    Neillsville,    Wise. 

"This  is  to  say   thanks  a  million   for  your  <i k, 

1  sure  will  recommend  it  to  our  friends.  You 
have  been  so  nice   to  us  at   tins  needy   time." 

William     P.     Pringle.     Ash     Grove.     Mo. 


"When  I  took  out  this  policy,  I  bad  not  the 
least  idea  that  I  would  he  in  need  ol  it  so  soon. 
1  had  heen  in  ttood  health  for  over  nine  years 
without  a  sick  day;  and  I  hoped  that  it  would 
never  he  necessary  to  go  to  a  hospital  as  I 
never  had  heen  in  a  hospital.  This  attack  of 
pneumonia  was  a  sudden  surprise,  but  it  came 
on  me  so  violently  that  1  had  to  he  taken  care 
of  in  our  own  Home  Hospital.  I  thank  tiod  for 
De  Moss  Associates  who  gave  magnificent  help  in 
this    great    time    of    need." 

Rev.    Anton    Oarms.    Zion.    III. 


"Thanks    for    wmr    Quick    services.     I    am 
that   I  am  a   Gold   star   member." 

Mrs.    lettie    Wilkinson,    Palestine,    Tex. 

"The   check   earn.'    today.    Thanks   so   much,    rou 
Indeed   are   verj    loyal.    In   m\    si    years   the  i 
the  first   checks  for   illness  I   have  ever  drawn  or 

ever  n led,  and  1  am  more  than   satisfied.  Thank 

you  for  youi  courtesy  and  promptness." 

Maude   L.   Armstrong,    Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  your  draft  received 
so  I'K'iupiK  in  payment  of  my  claim  for  benefit, 
...  I  have  found  that  I  am  insured  in  a  verj 
reliable  company,  proved  i»  your  prompt  and 
considerate   handling   of   mj    claim." 

Mrs.    Esther   G.    Powers.    Norwalk.   Ohio 

"I  am  most  grateful  for  the  hospitalization  I 
received  through  the  ]>r  Moss  service  to  nnn- 
drlnkers.  It  was  the  only  insurance  I  found 
covering  tin  aia-  of  8C  years.  Almost  before  the 
ink  was  dry  on  the  policy,  I  fell,  cracked  a  bone 
in  my  leg,  and  received  payment  for  everj  da} 
I    was    in    the    hospital." 

Mrs.     N.    L.     Kolb,     Rochester,    N.    Y. 


Bank    reference:    Peoples    National    Bank 


RUSH  COUPON  HOW! 

TO  ASSURE  YOUR  PROTECTION 


r 


i 


814      0461 


APPUCATJON  TO 

World  Mutual  Health  &  Accident  Ins.  Co.  of  Prima. 

My  name  is 


Street  or  RD  #. 
City 


.State. 


Date  of  Birth:  Month. 

My  occupation  is 

My  beneficiary  is 


.Day. 


.Year. 


I  also  hereby  apply  for  coverage  for  the  members  of  my  family  listed  below: 


DATE  OF  BIRTH       AGE     RELATIONSHIP  BENEFICIARY 


Have  you  or  any  member  above  listed  been  disabled  by  either  accident  or  illness  or  have  you 
or  they  had  medical  advice  or  treatment  or  have  you  or  they  been  advised  to  have  a  surgical 
operation  in  the  last  five  years?  Yes  Q  No  D 

If  so,  give  details  stating  cause,  date,  name  and  address  of  attending  physician  and  whether 
fully  recovered 


I  hereby  certify  that  neither  I  nor  any  member  above  listed  uses  alcoholic  beverages  and  I 
hereby  apply  to  the  World  Mutual  Health  and  Accident  Ins.  Co.  of  Penna.  for  a  policy  based 
on  the  understanding  that  the  policy  applied  for  does  not  cover  conditions  originating  prior  to 
the  date  of  insurance,  and  that  the  policy  is  issued  solely  and  entirely  in  reliance  upon  the 
written  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions. 

Dote: Signed:  X 


O   Fill  out  application  at  right. 
Q    Enclose  in  an  envelope  with 

your  first  payment. 
Q  Mail  to  DeMoss  Associates, 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  YOUR  GOLD  STAR  POLICY 
PROMPTLY  BY  MAIL.  NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL. 


1» 


Inc. 


4 


HERE 

ARE 

THE 
LOW 

GOLD 
STAR 

RATES 


Each  adult  age 
1 9-64  pays  I 


Each  adult  age 
65-100  pays  wm 


Each  child  age  18  ^k 

and  under  pays  ■■  ^     «9a 


IF  YOU  PAY 
MONTHLY 


6. 


IF  YOU    PAY 
YEARLY 


'40. 


60. 


'"sfirsi. 


I  am  enclosing  the 
amount  specified  on 
the  left  for  each  per- 
son to  be  covered, 
with  the  understanding 
that  I  can  return  my 
policy  within  10  days 
if  I  am  not  complete- 
ly satisfied  with  it, 
and  my  entire  premium 
will  be  promptly  re- 
funded. 


''J?S7?")l>E  MOSS  ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


VALLEY 

FORCE 

PENNA. 
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Shocked  by  'Bar  Mitzvah' 

EDWARD    wTEGAND 
Mankato,  Mum. 

I  .,m  usually  quite  pleased  with  the 
material  in  Together,  but  when  I 
reached  the  List  article  in  the  February 
issue  [Bar  Mitzvah,  page  76],  I  was 
greatly  shocked  and  displeased.  I  can 
see  no  excuse  for  printing  such  rubbish 
in  a  Christian  magazine,  and  I'm  sure 
are    many    Christians    who    will 

agree  with  me. 

There  is  much  more  difference  be- 
;  Christians  and  Jews  than  a  few 
mere  "theological  differences,"  which 
the  article  implies  to  be  the  case.  Does 
not  the  fact  that  the  Jews  have  rejected 
our  Savior  mean  anything  to  the  Rev. 
R.  Marvin  Stuart? 

//  the  Bar  Mitzvah  feature — telling 
how  Methodist*  at  Palo  Alto,  Calij., 
permitted  Jews  to  use  their  church — 
dul  not  promote  the  purpose  of  Brother- 
hood Week,  then  it  failed  to  fill  the 
reason  for  appearing  in  Together. — Eds. 

First  Things  First? 

I.  MELVILLE  WOHRLEY,  Pastor 

Altamont,  Kans. 

I've  just  read  Reform  in  the  Slaugh- 
terhouse [January,  page  45],  and  must 
express  my  dissatisfaction  concerning  it. 

First.  I'd  be  surprised  if  any  Together 
subscribers  are  as  concerned  about  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  as  I.  But 
.it  the  same  time,  it  seems  that  Together 
could  well  put  its  effectiveness  to  great- 
er use  as  we  try  to  overcome  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Wohrley  and  other  critics  to  the 
strong  resolution  on  humane  slaughter 
taken  by  the  former  Board  of  Social  and 
Economic  Relations  in  April,  1958. — Eds. 

Alligators  Skinned  Alive? 

VICTOR   E.  JOHNSON 
Seattle,  Wash. 

The  January  Reader's  Digest  contains 
Lei  Ut  Have  Mercy  on  These  Dumb 
Animals,  reprinted  from  Togethf.r's 
'  ni  the  Slaughterhouse.  I  was 
much  impressed  by  it  for  I  have  seen 
some  of  these  terrible  thin- 

The  reason   I'm  writing,   however,  is 

that  I've  been  informed  alligator  hides 

tamed    by    skinning   the   alligator 

alive,  on  the  basis  that  this  process  pro- 


duces better  leather.  Can  you  tell  me 
if  this  is  true? 

Sorry,  but  we  have  no  information 
on  the  subject.  Does  any  reader? — Eds. 

Blot  on   Christian   Country' 

IVA    M.    HANSEN 

Orland    Park,   III. 

Congratulations  on  printing  the  des- 
perately needed  article,  Reform  in  the 
Slaughterhouse. 

These  conditions  are  truly  a  blot  on 
our  so-called  Christian  country,  and  I 
hope  many  of  your  readers  will  deluge 
our  lawmakers  with  letters  on  the  issue. 
Your  magazine  will  probably  reach 
thousands  who  would  be  horrified  to 
witness  the  cruelty  in  such  places. 

Use  Club  for  TV  Violence? 

MRS.  CRESSA  HARRIGAN 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Regarding  Reform  in  the  Slaughter- 
house, what  this  article  says  is  true. 
But  why  raise  such  a  hue  and  cry  about 
animals  when  people  let  their  children 
sit  in  front  of  a  television  set  for  hours 
watching  men  kill  each  other  and  don't 
form  a  club  against  it?  Why  not  organize 
to  stop  some  of  this? 

Before  clubbing,  we  suggest  parents 
reread  Dr.  Paul  A.  Wittj/s  Television 
and  School  Children:  10  Years  Together 
[January,   page    24]. — Eds. 

She'll  Retrace  Natchez  Trace 

MRS.   RAYMOND   LABONTA 
Brunswick,  Mo. 

I  teach  a  Sunday-School  class  of 
women  from  65  to  90  years  of  age.  They 
love  Together.  I  usually  give  them  my 
old  copies — but  the  February  issue  is 
one  I'll  keep  until  we  make  our  next 
trip  to  Baton  Rouge  to  visit  our  daugh- 
ter. Then,  with  the  aid  of  the  magazine, 
we'll  hunt  up  the  Methodist  landmarks 
on  the  Natchez  Trace  [February  pic- 
torial, page  37,  Along  the  Natchez 
Trace].  This  time,  the  trip  will  have 
added  interest,  thanks  to  Together  and 
Mr.   Johnson's  pictures. 

Ask   National   Park  Service 

MRS.   VERA   LA    MOTHE 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  enjoyed  very  much  Floyd  John- 
son's   pictures    in    Along    the    Natchez 


Trace.  I  would  be  most  interested  in 
making  this  trip  from  Nashville,  Term., 
to  Natchez,  Miss.,  this  spring,  but  in 
checking  the  maps  can  find  nothing  that 
indicates  the  highways  to  be  followed. 
Please  tell  me  where  I  could  obtain 
some  specific  information. 

To  all  would-be  Natchez  Tracers:  for  a 
descriptive  leaflet,  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way, write  the  National  Park  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  And  let's  note  too,  that 
spring  is  an  ideal  time  to  make  that 
trip! — Eds. 


Small  Boy:  In  tenderness  and  love. 

Easter,  1957,  Revisited 

DOROTHY    PIERCE   BRANSTON 

Seattle,   Wash. 

[Editor's  Note:  Four  Easters  ago,  To- 
gether's  cover  portrayed  a  small  boy 
and  a  smaller,  fluffy  chick.  Many  readers 
were  moved  by  the  scene,  and  one, 
Dorothy  Pierce  Branston,  even  waxed 
poetic.  Her  poem,  entitled  His,  expresses 
thoughts    which   never   grow    old:] 

Have   you  seen  a   child. 

In  tenderness  and  love, 

Holding  in  the  hollow 

Of  cupped  hands 

The  treasure   he   has  found 

Within    the   woods — 

Upon  the  sands — 

Or  some  small  furry   thing 

All  mute  with  fright, 

Its  heart  aflutter 

In   the   strangeness  of  its  plight? 

So  God  with  infinite  love 

And  tenderness  and  care 

Holds  us  in  the  hollow 

Of   his    hands — 

The  treasure  He  has  made, 

For  whom,  he  hopes 

And  whom  he  understands. 

In  the  shelter  of  His  goodness 

We  are  bound,  but  free 

In  the  knowledge   that  we're  His 

For  all  eternity. 

Exodus  vs.  Exodus  .  .  . 

MISS  C.  L.  JUSTIN 
Manhattan,  Kans. 

After  reading  pages  18-20  of  the  Feb- 
ruary Together  [see  Ten?iessee  vs. 
Wash  Jones,  and  He'd  Rather  Stay 
Home],  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Joe  W. 
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So  you  think  metered  mail 
is  only  for  big  business? 


"T ain't  so.  This  little  postage  meter 
is  a  big  help,  even  in  this  me-and-the- 
boss  outfit.  Always  has  the  stamp  we 
want,  for  letters  or  packages.  Printing 
postage  is  quicker  and  slicker  than 
sticking  old-fashioned  stamps.  And  I 
don't  have  to  baby-sit  with  a  stamp 
box,  or  lick  envelope  flaps  any  more." 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  big  mailer  to 
use  a  postage  meter.  No  minimum  mail 
volume  is  required.  One  third  of  the  users 
of  the  DM,  the  small  desk  model  meter, 
average  less  than  $1  a  day  for  postage. 

A  postage  meter  prints  postage  as  you 
need  it  for  any  class  of  mail— directly  on 

Pitney-Bowes 
Postage  Meters 


the  envelope,  or  on  special  gummed  tape 
for  parcel  post.  Prints  your  own  small  ad 
at  the  same  time,  if  you  want  one.  Seals 
envelopes,  too.  Makes  mailing  fast,  easy. 

The  postoffice  sets  your  meter  for  as 
much  postage  as  you  want  to  buy  at  one 
time.  Postage  in  the  meter  is  protected 
from  loss,  damage  or  misuse;  and  is 
automatically  accounted  for. 

Metered  mail  also  needs  less  handling 
time  in  the  postoffice,  can  often  make 
earlier  trains  and  planes. 

There's  a  meter  model,  electric  or 
hand,  for  every  office.  Ask  the  nearest 
Pitney-Bowes  office  for  a  demonstration. 
Or  send  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 


FREE:  Handy  desk  or  wall  chart  of 
latest  postal  rates,  with  parcel 
post  map  and  zone  finder. 


The  DM,  desk 
model  postage 
meter  for  the 

small  mallei. 


Made  by  the  leading  manufacturer  of  mailing  machines 

. .  .  139  offices  inU.  S.  and  Canada.  In  Canada:  Pitney-Bowes  of 

Canada,  Ltd.,  Dept.  379,  909  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


Pitney-Bowes,  Inc 
9179  Pacific  Street 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Send  free  □  booklet  □  Postal  Rate  Chart  to: 
Name 


Address 
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Explore  Your 

Methodist  Heritage 

on  a  BOAC 

European  Tour 

.    ..i  the  nine  congi  nial  Melho 
■  roups  York    <>" 

BO  \i      i  my  flights    \  I  eadei  wil 

through  the  historical 
:  Methodism  in  1  ngland  visit- 
i    ,n  .m. I  (  harles 
ley,  the  Methodist  Fvfothei  (  hurch. 
*,  ou  will  thrill  i"  i in--  peace  and  beaut) 
,,i  the  lovelj  Scottish  and  I  nglish  coun 
tryside  and  delight   in  the  charm  and 
contrasts  >>i  the  many  I  uropean  coun- 
tries "ii  youi  Tom    Choose  from  three 
full)  planned  and  exciting  itineraries. 

Methodist  Heritage  Tours 

I!  count  rii-s  2lda\s  S1 189.00 
1 1  countries  19  <la\-  $1525.00 
SPECIAL  TOUR  TO  THE  WORLD 
METHODIST  CONFERENCE  IN 
OSLO  4  countries,  21  days,  $1175.00. 
Independent  Extension  Tours  i"  the 
Holy  Land,  including  BOA<  Economy 
roundtrip  from  New  York. 

Wine  convenient  departure  dotes  from  June 
Hi  through  September  8.  For  <m  Interesting, 
descriptive  loliltr.  use  the  coupon  below. 


r 


IMC 


BRITISH  OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS  CORPORATION 
II  tridLuuUrmJtl  Travel 

Dipt    HI  -106,  530  1  iiiii  Ave.,  New  York  56 

Ml     M(.(KI 


Name 
Street 
I     Ciu 


BUDGET-PRICED  VIRCO 

TABLES  AND  CHAIRS 
ARE  BUILT  TO  LAST! 

For  social  activities,  extra  seating  and  countless 
church  needs  —  depend  on  durable  Virco  tables 
and  chairs  (or  years  of  service. 


127  ALL-METAL  FOLDING  CHAIR 


Tubular  steel  construction 
with  three  fusion  welded 
braces.  Steel  reinforced 
for  sturdiness  .  .  .  con- 
toured  for   comfort. 


VIRCOMATiC  CAFETERIA 

AND  ALL-PURPOSE  FOLDING  TABLl 

Adjust  easily  to  any  height 

from   21"   to   31"    in    1 "    ^^ 

increments     Linen   pattern    Vircolit'e   tops  .  .  . 

safety  tested  gravity  locks    Two  top  sues:  30"  » 

U~  and  30"  «  96" 

FREE!    New   catalog   showing   Virco's  complete 
line  of  church  furniture    Write  today  to 

VIRCO 

MFG.   CORPORATION 
Oept    Y.4.  p    o    Bo.  44846.  Station  H 

Los  Angeles.   California 
Plants  also  in  Arkansas  and  Pennsylvania 


Henry,  Jr.,  and  Editor  Don  Reid,  Jr. 
I  cannot  understand  their  considering 
capital  punishment  morally  wrong.  The 
ne  book  of  Exodus  that  laid  down  the 
command  "You  shall  not  kill,"  also 
plainly  said,  "If  one  man  wilfully  at- 
tacks another,  to  murder  him  craftily, 
you  must  take  that  man  from  my  very 
altar  and  put  him  to  death"  (Exodus 
21:14    Moffatt). 

For  the  sake  of  people  who  are  to  be 
killed  by  conscienceless  killers  turned 
loose  again,  why  not  turn  efforts  to  ways 
to  make  capital  punishment  more  hu- 
mane? I  live  in  a  state  which  formerly 
didn't  have  capital  punishment.  Now  it 
does,  and  I  approve. 

She's  Still  for  Capital  Punishment 

MRS.    ROBERT    SNYDER 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

My  entire  family  and  I  just  finished 
reading  Tennessee  vs.  Wash  Jones  and 
He'd  Rather  Stay  Home.  These  two  men, 
Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Reid,  seek  to  abolish 
capital  punishment  and  to  convince 
Together  readers  that  their  views  are 
right.  This  is  one  family  that  will  never 
be  convinced! 

Sword  Story  Rekindles  Friendship 

CHRISTINE  A.  KUOPPER 

Ei?ui/iot;en,  Holland 

What  a  pleasant  surprise  to  receive 
the  January  Together.  Even  more  so 
when  I  discovered  an  article  by  Mr. 
George  Mecklenburg  about  Eindhoven 
[The  Dutch  Artist  and  the  Eisenhower 
Sword,  page  13].  During  the  war,  Mr. 
Bombeeck  found  a  hiding  place  in  our 
house  several  times.  After  the  war,  we 
lost  contact,  but  when  we  read  the 
article,  we  looked  for  his  telephone 
number  and  renewed  our  friendship. 

I  do  not  know  whose  thoughtfulness 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  receive  To- 
gether, but  I  am  very  pleased  with  it. 

What   Now,   You    John   Turners? 

JAMES    R.    WOODDELL,    Pastor 

Williamstown,  W.Va. 

I  saw  a  strange  relationship  between 
Bishop  Kennedy's  article  defending  the 
activism  of  The  Methodist  Church  [We 
Methodists  Are  Activists!  January,  page 
14],  and  the  next  article,  Readers  Talk 
Back  [January,  page  17],  concerning 
the  response  to  John  Turner's  Septem- 
ber article,  God  Roars  in  the  Pines. 

John  Turner's  queries  could  be 
echoed  by  many  youth,  adults,  and 
even  ministers  who  are  caught  up  in  the 
whirlwind  of  parish  activity.  Some  of 
us  are  discovering  that  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  church  are  de- 
veloping a  busy  people,  but  not  neces- 
sarily a  committed  people. 

None  of  us  want  to  encourage  laziness. 
indifference,  or  inefficiency.  But,  we 
want  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the 
church    before    jumping    into    ceaseless 


activity.  Somehow,  we  must  reach  the 
John  Turners  of  our  church  with  more 
than   programs   and    quotas. 

You  John  Turners  now  have  your 
chance  to  speak  up.  See  announcement 
of  the  John  Dickins  Award,  page  71. 
—Eds. 

A    Reader   Disgusted;   Cod   Also? 

MRS.  W.  H.  C. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

At  a  time  when  Communists  threaten 
to  "bury"  us,  with  executions  in  Cuba, 
famine  in  China,  conflict  in  Laos,  and 
turmoil  in  the  Congo,  Methodists  still 
go  about  their  little  business  of  ex- 
changing recipes!  [See  Feeding  Fifty, 
February,  page  74.] 

Is  this  Christian  leadership?  God 
must  be  looking  upon  us  in  sheer  dis- 
gust! 

'Delighted  with  Feeding  Fifty' 

MRS.    MARYBELLE   BROWN 

Monroeville,  Pa. 

Our  WSCS  is  delighted  with  the  new 
addition,  Feeding  Fifty,  in  Together.  We 
are  a  fairly  new  church,  and  don't  have 
older  members  to  help  plan  large  din- 
ners. This  feature  will  be  a  big  help  to 
us,  we  know,  and  in  return  we'll  send 
you  some  of  our  ideas  which  may  be  of 
help  to  others. 

'Coon  Hunters  Thought  Twice 

NORMAN   J.    LAWRENCE 

Hawthorne,  N.J. 

In  December's  Letters,  I  read  Mrs. 
Jean  Waters'  statement  that  one  of  every 
12  social  drinkers  becomes  an  alcoholic 
[page  6].  As  a  Christian,  I  am  my 
brother's  keeper,  and  realize  my  ex- 
ample may  save  some  weak  soul  from 
being   that  one. 

I'll  never  forget  the  example  my  dad 
gave  me.  One  day,  he  told  me,  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  his  gang  decided  to 
go  "coon  hunting."  When  they  reached 
an  open  space  in  the  woods  the  gang 
bully  passed  a  whiskey  bottle  around. 

When  it  came  to  dad,  he  refused,  say- 
ing, "If  this  is  what  you  call  'coon  hunt- 
ing,' I'm  going  home."  The  bottle  stopped 


"Shotv  the  minister  in  now!" 
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right  there,  and  several  fellows  came 
to  my  dad  later  and  thanked  him.  They 
said  they  didn't  have  nerve  enough  to 
refuse,  even  though  they  knew  it  wrong. 
This  has  proved  to  me  that  social 
drinkers  should  show  their  disapproval 
of  the  practice. 

Mix  Soup  and  Raspberry  Pie? 

MRS.   HELEN  WELLS 

Fairmount,  Ind. 

To  a  common  layman,  the  proposed 
"union"  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
and  the  United  Presbyterian,  Meth- 
odist and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches 
would  be  more  of  a  conglomeration  than 
a  union.  [See  Church  Unity  Proposal 
Stirs  Methodist  Leaders,  February,  page 
69.] 

It  would  be  like  dumping  four  dis- 
tinctive foods,  including  soup  and  rasp- 
berry pie,  into  a  mixing  bowl  and  stir- 
ring vigorously.  If  this  thing  should  be 
accomplished,  would  all  the  names  be 
strung  together  with  hyphens,  or  would 
the  combination  be  given  a  fancy  new 
name? 

Churches  Can,  Should  Unite 

MRS.   E.   D.  RALPH 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
I  shall  pray  for  the  church  merger  pro- 
posed for  the  Methodist,  Episcopal, 
United  Presbyterian,  and  United  Church 
of  Christ  denominations.  I  also  pray  it 
will  be  soon. 

We  Christians  need  to  exercise  more 
love  and  acceptance  of  each  other.  We 
need  a  stronger  faith  through  a  common 
witness.  We  Protestants  insist  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  source  of 
faith,  yet  the  majority  of  Protestants 
can't  seem  to  agree  on  what  the  Bible 
says!  We  must  come  to  a  mutual  agree- 
ment,   or    be    lost    in    a    confusion    of 


Need  New  Gambling  Approach 

SHERMAN  K.  POULTNEY 

Leominster,    Mass. 

Hasn't  experience  proved  that  the 
enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting  drink- 
ing, gambling,  and  their  attendant  evils 
is  almost  impossible,  if  not  a  source  of 
greater  evil?  [See  How  to  Argue  Against 
Gambling ,  January,  page  32.] 

At  present,  gambling  seems  to  finance 
the  criminal  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  extending  all  fields  of 
crime.  The  environment  produced  by 
legal  or  illegal  gambling  shows  that 
neither  are  solutions  to  the  problem. 
There  is  great  need  for  a  new  approach 
to  these  old  evils. 

Cambiing   Is  a  Teacher! 

R.   E.   CORDRAY 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Your  recent  article  on  gambling 
disturbed   me   deeply.   Throughout   the 


article,  I  sense  an  underlying  assump- 
tion to  use  the  power  of  the  state 
to  impose  on  others  our  concepts  of 
life  in  what  are  essentially  personal 
matters. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I 
personally  don't  gamble.  The  reason  is 
that  once  I  lost  everything  I  had,  and 
the  experience  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  me.  Fortunately,  I  was  only  11 
at  the  time,  and  all  I  lost  was  $4  after 
"investing"  it  in  a  nickel  slot  machine. 
Thinking  back,  I  marvel  at  my  parents' 
wisdom  in  allowing  me  the  experience. 

A  Story  Behind  the  Poem 

SAMUEL   L.   YODER 

Goshen,  Ind. 

We  in  Goshen  were  thrilled  to  read 
the  poem  by  Mrs.  Emma  Hartzler, 
January  Etchings  on  page  4. 

She  is  a  polio  patient  and  has  been  in 
an  iron  lung  for  more  than  eight  years. 
One  of  the  finest  characteristics  of  her 
and  her  family  is  that  they  do  not  crave 
publicity,  but  I  couldn't  pass  up  the 
opportunity   to  share   this   information. 

Their  address  is  202  South  Sixth  St., 
for  those  who  may  want  to  write. 

Two   Sides   of    Refugee    Problem 

EVELYN    LACHELE 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Still  No  Room  in  Bethlehem  [Feb- 
ruary, page  25]  was  most  interesting — 
especially  after  just  finishing  the  book, 
Exodus  which  gives  only  the  Israeli 
view  of  the  situation. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  everyone 
who  read  Exodus  to  read  this  article,  so 
they  could  compare  both  sides  of  a 
grave  situation. 

Request  for  a  Friend  in   India 

MRS.    C.    R.    SPELLMEYER 

Stayton,  Ore. 

I  have  a  correspondent  in  India,  a 
college  student,  who  works  for  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  visiting  patients  in  hos- 
pitals and  supplying  them  reading  ma- 
terial. He's  also  the  secretary  of  youth 
welfare  of  his  college  association. 

He'd  like  to  receive  back  copies  of 
Together  and  would  circulate  them 
among  patients  in  the  hospitals.  His 
name  and  address:  Pvijaya  Chandran; 
No.  550  (T.C.  720);  Pattom  P.O.;  Tri- 
vandrum  4,  India. 

'It  Could  Have  Been  Us1 

DARREL  MCCORKELL,  Pastor 

Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

George  Cornell's  Brainwork  for  God 
— at  Home  [February,  page  14]  really 
lived  up  to  the  glowing  review  it  re- 
ceived from  James  Wall  in  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

As  one  of  our  group  which  meets 
every  Sunday  said,  "That  could  easily 
have  been  our  group." 


* 
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Because  I  get  my  Annuity  Check . . . 


...  he  gets  a  Bible 

ABS  Annuity  Checks  That  Bring 
You  So  Many  Blessings- 

Also  Bring  the  Gospel 
to  Hungry  Hearts 

An  immediate,  lifelong,  unchanging, 
unfailing  income — large  tax  savings — 
freedom  from  investment  worries  and 
expenses — great  Christian  satisfaction  in 
sharing  the  Master's  mission — the  Bible 
Society  Record  with  its  illuminating  ar- 
ticles— these  are  the  blessings  you  receive 
when  you  buy  an  American  Bible  Society 
Annuity  Agreement,  no  matter  how  small. 

And  in  turn,  these  are  the  riches  you 
give:  You  help  support  the  work  of  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures  into  more  and  more 
languages  and  dialects  and  distributing 
them  in  more  ways.  You  help  supply  the 
Word  of  God  to  the  spiritually  hungry 
everywhere,  many  of  them  blind,  illiterate, 
homeless  and  distressed. 

Send  for  booklet  that  tells  you  how 
you  can  give  and  re-    ••••••• • 

.  Prompt, 

ceive  so  generously.     •      .  „  • 

°  •         full   payments        . 

Mail  coupon  today!     •       without  tail       • 

m   for  over  a   century   * 


■TO  ^\ 
, fTff  S 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

1    450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22, 

N.  Y. 

|    Please  send  me  without  obligation 

your  booklet 

i   T  41,          entitled   "A  Gift  That 

Lives." 

1                          D  Mr- 

i             n  ««■ 

1     Name    [~1  Mlss 

!    Citv                                      Zone 

State 
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"Because  the  littlest  things  upset  my  nerves, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum." 


"Spilled  milk  is  annoying.  But  when  it  made  me  yell  at 
the  kids,  I  decided  I  was  too  nervous. 

'"  I  told  my  doctor  I  also  wasn't  sleeping  well.  Nothing 
wrong,  the  doc  tor  said  after  the  examination.  But  per- 
haps I'd  been  drinking  lots  of  coffee?  Many  people  can't 
take  the  caffein  in  coffee.  Try  Postum,  he  said.  It's  100r; 
caffein-free-  can'1  make  you  nervous  or  keep  you  awake. 

"You  know,  it's  true!  Since  I  started  drinking  Postum 
I  do  feel  calmer,  and  sleep  so  much  better!  Can't  say  I 
enjoy  having  milk  spilled  even  now— but  trifles  don't 

really  upset   me  any  more!" 

Postum  is  100%  coffee- free 


Another  fine  product  of  General  Foods 
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Together    NEWSLETTER 


MILLION  FOR  CONGO  RELIEF^  The  World  Council  of  Churches 
has  asked  its  members  to  give  $1  million  for  relief 
needs  in  the  Congo.  Methodism,  which  shares  in  the 
WCC  program  through  its  Methodist  Committee  for 
Overseas  Relief,  already  has  sent  $32,000  to  the 
Congo  for  emergency  needs.  Meanwhile,  Indiana 
Methodist  churches  are  raising  $18,000  to  buy  an 
airplane  to  speed  medicine  and  food  to  the  needy 
Congolese.  [For  more  Congo  news,  see  page  69.] 

INTEGRATION  REPORT.  A  study  of  school-enrollment  data 
by  the  National  Council  of  Churches'  department  of 
racial  and  cultural  relations  indicates  that  at  the 
start  of  the  1960-61  school  year  2,834  of  6,636 
school  districts  in  Southern  states  were  biracial. 
Approximately  183,000  Negroes  now  attend  schools 
with  whites,  compared  with  181,104  last  spring. 
This  represents  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
Negro  school  enrollment. 

NO  PICTURES,  PLEASE!  Continuing  a  White  House  policy, 
indoor  photographs  of  President  Kennedy  attending 
church  will  be  banned.  Pictures  may  be  taken  from 
the  sidewalk  of  the  President  entering  or  leaving 
a  church,  but  he  will  not  ordinarily  pose  at  the 
door  with  clergymen. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  HOMEWORK.  Dr.  Grover  C.  Bagby,  head  of 
the  Southern  California-Arizona  Annual  Conference 
Board  of  Education,  would  stiffen  Christian  education 
by  having  Sunday  schools  require  attendance, 
regular  study,  homework,  and  exams.  He  feels 
Protestant  church  schools  have  not  gone  deep  enough 
spiritually  or  intellectually. 

SERVE  MORE  PEOPLE.  Dr.  Olin  E.  Oeschger,  general 
secretary  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Hospitals  and 
Homes,  reported  to  the  board  that  its  affiliated 
institutions  served  1.6  million  persons  last  year,  an 
increase  of  101,668  over  1959.  The  number  of 
institutions  rose  from  236  to  244. 

RETURNS  TO  OLD  NAME.  The  College  of  the  Pacific  at 
Stockton,  Calif.,  founded  by  Methodist  pioneers  in 
1851,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  University  of 
the  Pacific,  the  title  under  which  it  operated 
from  1852  to  1911. 

(More  church  news  on  page  67) 


ABOVE  ALL... 

GIVE  YOUR  CHURCH 
THIS  MEMORIAL 
THAT  LIVES 
FOREVER 


What  loftier  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  loved  one  than 
the  pure  and  inspired  voice  of 
Schulmerich®  Memorial  Bells! 
A  living  voice  that  remembers 
daily  and  keeps  a  revered  name 
alive  forever.  Large  or  small, 
your  church  welcomes  a  gift  of 
Schulmerich  Bells  in  your  own 
name,  too  .  .  .  now  in  your  life- 
time. Appropriate  plaque,  if  you 
wish.  No  bell  tower  needed. 
Write  for  details. 


THE   CARIU.ONI 
IN    THIS    CHURCH 
IS     DF  D.I  GATED   TO 
TIIK    GLORY  OF  GOD 

PRESENTED 

IN     LOVING     MEMORY    OF 

MARIE    HOTING 

BY 

JOHN    L.  HOTINC 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS,   INC. 

3141  CARILLON  HILL  •  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

'S'Trademork  of  Bell  Instruments 
Produced  by  Schulmerich  Carillons,  Inc. 
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The  new  ones  for  '61  from 

Chrysler  Corporation 

Serving  America's  new  quest  for  quality 


.  PLYMOUTH    VALIANT  . 

.  DODGE    DART    LANCER  . 

•  CHRYSLER    IMPERIAL  . 
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►p   Personal    Testimony 
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HE  CHURCHES  were  packed 
that  Easter  Sunday,  but  for  me  there 
was  no  glorious,  triumphant  feeling 
such  as  possessed  me  in  other  years. 

The  Christian  world  was  raising 
its  Hallelujahs!  but  there  was  no 
response  from  my  spirit  as  I  stood 
alone  in  the  empty  house  where  as 
recently  as  10  days  earlier  my  little 
English-born  mother  had  lived.  With 
the  passing  of  this  fragile  person  of 
the  thin  gray  braids  and  the  soft 
English  accent — still  discernible  after 
39  years  in  America — the  light  had 
gone  out  of  this  house  and  out  of 
my  life. 

I  knew  what  had  brought  me  to 
this  painful  spot.  Full  of  shame  at 
my  own  unbelief,  I  had  come  in  quest 
of  a  sign  that,  on  this  Easter,  there 
was  immortality  for  Mother,  who 
had  meant  more  than  all  the  world 
to  me. 

I  sat  on  her  neat  little  couch  and 
gathered  my  shame  around  me. 
What  would  my  friends  think  if  they 
knew  that  I — born  the  daughter  of 
a  Methodist  minister — was  in  search 


By  GRACE  PEARSOS  El  ERSO  V 


after  death  and  now,  blind  and  grop- 
ing, I  could  not  convince  myself. 

One  might  imagine  this  to  be  my 
first  experience  with  death.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Death  had  been  presented  to  me 
naturally  and  beautifully  when  I  was 
seven.  My  wise  preacher-father  had 
insisted,  over  Mother's  objections,  on 
my  accompanying  him  when  he 
went  to  console  the  parents  of  a  baby 
who  had  died. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the 
deceased  was  viewed  at  the  home. 
The  baby's  tiny  hands  were  curled 
in  minute  perfection  and  the  expres- 
sion on  the  small  face  was  as  though 
cradled  in  perfect  sleep.  I  came  away 
filled  with  awe  at  the  beauty  and 
peace  in  death — a  feeling  that  has 
never  changed. 

My  faith  in  a  life  after  death,  spun 
in  the  dreams  of  childhood,  grew 
along  with  the  unfaltering  belief  in 


"Peeping  through   the 

last  of  the  winter's  snow  in  her 

cherished  garden  were 

her  crocuses,  over  200  of  them. 

1  stared   in    amazement." 


an  answer 


of 

"Your  faith — we  envy  you,"  those 
friends  often  told  me.  My  faith! 
Born  and  nurtured  in  a  parsonage, 
it  had  never  faltered  when  held  out 
to  others.  Where  was  it  now?  The 
Scripture  from  Luke  came  to  mind 
and  I  remembered  the  rulers,  stand- 
ing around  the  cross,  saying  of  Jesus: 

"He  saved  others;  let  him  save 
himself." 

I    had    reassured   others   of   a    life 


■  t lit t  with  loving  irms 
and  .1  umforting  Up  foi  children. 
a  a  summi  i  morning  in  my 
lldi  year,  mj  armoi  was  split  wide 
.  Flu  invaded  th<  household; 
Mother  was  the  firsi  to  fall  under  it. 
Before  she  had  recovered,  Father  and 
I  took  i"  "in  beds.  Mother,  with 
customary  disregard  for  herself,  saw 
no  solution  but  t<>  leave  her  bed  and 
muse  us  and  so  she  suffered  a  seri- 
ous relapse. 


I 


REMEMBER  clearly  the  doctor's 
hurried  call  and  worried  face.  I  stood 
outside  the  closed  door  ol  her  room. 
straining  mj  ears  to  hear  the  low- 
voiced  conversation  within.  No 
words  reached  me,  bui  the  solemn 
murmur  struck  terror  in  my  heart. 

When  the  door  finally  opened.  I 
caught  a  frightening  glimpse  of 
Mother's  face,  spent  and  white 
against  her  pillow.  The  sickening 
fear  that  sprang  into  my  throat  grew 
to  immense  proportions.  Mother 
Couldn't  die!  Heaven  was  a  place 
where  other  people  could  shake 
hands  with  St.  Peter,  but  not  Mother. 
I  needed  her  now;  1  would  always 
\K\i\  her  as  long  as  1  lived.  That 
nighl  I  lay  awake  in  the  dark,  afraid 
tor  the  first  time  ol  the  God  who. 
someday,  would  take  Mother  away. 

Alter  a  long  period  of  convales- 
cence, Mother  finally  regained  her 
health.  But  the  chink  in  my  armor 
was  never  mended.  No  one  knew 
about  it  hut  me.  and  I  lived  with  it 
In  ignoring  its  presence  except  at 
bedtime  when,  without  exception,  the 
last  ol  my  prayer  was  always,  "and 
please  keep  Mother  sale.'* 

This  feeling  lav  buried  in  me  all 
through  the  maturing  years  and  on 
into  the  time  when  I  was  married 
.uu\  the  mother  of  two  children.  My 
prayers  changed  as  my  maturity 
changed,  hut  that  last  fervent  appeal, 
horn  out  ol  lear.  remained  the  same. 

Mother's  hie  had  heen  a  pattern 
-I  service,  given  quietly  and  willing- 
ly, with  no  thought  of  reward.  If 
anyone  in  the  world  earned  a  place 
a\m\    test,   she   did. 

•mulls  after  she  .w\A  Father 
d  from  a  long  and  .k ti\ x  min- 
istry, her  health  began  to  show  the 
strain  ol  her  unstinting  years  tA  help- 
ing others.  The  feeling  within  me 
le  strong*  i  as  I  watched  her, 
white  haued      now      and      slighth 


stooped,  greeting  me  at  her  doorstep 
with.  "Come  in  and  I'll  make  us  a 
CUp  ol    t< 

When  we  passed  the  church 
cemetery  where  she  and  Dad  had 
purchased  a  lot  and  she  joked  about 
the  day  she  would  he  there  close  to 
the  church  music.  I  grew  cold  to  the 
very  depths  of  my  soul,  hear,  the  un- 
welcome guest  who  had  entered  my 
heart  that  day  long  ago,  commanded 
a  greater  and  greater  place  within 
mi.    crowding    out    everything    else. 

Then  the  day  I  had  dreaded  so 
many  years  arrived.  In  the  morning 
she  was  talking  to  mc  on  the  phone; 
two  hours  later  she  was  in  the  throes 
of  a  fatal  stroke.  As  I  kept  a  lonely 
vigil  in  her  room,  listening  to  her 
labored  breathing,  I  knew  the  hole 
in  my  armor  could  no  longer  be 
ignored. 

( iod  and  I  faced  each  other  in  that 
hospital  room  that  night.  With  hands 
clenched,  1  implored  him  not  to  take 
her  from  me.  I  reminded  him  that 
anything  was  possible  through  faith 
— even  as  a  grain  ol  mustard  seed — 
and  I  had  that  faith.  Then  I  tried 
bargaining  with  him — the  sacrifice  of 
my  sight,  of  anything,  if  she  could 
remain  with   me. 

Bul  this  was  no  bargaining  God  I 
laced.  Wise  and  patient,  he  stood 
watching  his  disobedient  child,  swal- 
lowed up  in  her  own  fear,  and  let  the 
sands  of  a  life  quietly  run  through 
his  fingers.  When  the  first  streaks  of 
dawn  appeared,  he  reached  down 
and  lifted  the  sweet  spirit  out  of  her 
tired  body  while  I,  heartbroken  and 
bowed  down,  stood  helpless  to  hold 
her  with  earthly  bonds.  .  .  . 

This  was  the  answer  for  which  I 
had  come  on  this  chill,  wind-swept 
Easter  morning.  If  I  had  to  give  her 
up.  1  w  anted  to  believe  that  she  would 
live  in  the  shelter  of  a  love  greater 
even  than  mine.  Had  she  not  once 
told  me.  "When  I  am  gone,  don't 
mourn  me  long  or  you  will  spoil  my 
heaven"? 

The  rooms  ol  her  house  were 
worse  than  empty.  They  were  filled 
with  a  nameless  vacuum  as  if  she 
had  never  permeated  them  with 
Christian  love.  There  was  no  answer 
to  be  found  in  this  place.  The  silence 
bore  down  on  me  with  a  weight  too 
great  to  bear  and  I  lied  out  the  back 
door,  praying  in  my  desperation, 
"(iod.  give  me  a  sign.  Give  me  jusl 
one   sign." 


When  I  turned  away  from  the 
door,  the  scene  that  met  my  eyes 
stopped  me  short.  Peeping  through 
the  last  ol  the  winter's  snow  in  her 
cherished  garden  were  her  crocuses, 
over  200  of  them.  I  stared  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  hardened  clods  of  earth 
where  a  few  days  before  there  had 
been  nothing  but  bleakness.  The 
glory  of  their  lavender  and  white 
and  yellow  spilled  out  over  all  the 
borders  and  into  every  corner. 

These  were  her  flowers,  planted 
by  her  gentle  hands  and  tended  lov- 
ingly. These  little,  dried-up,  brown 
bulbs,  tucked  away  in  the  soil  from 
which  man  himself  was  created,  had 
sprung  forth  in  their  yearly  resurrec- 
tion, guided  by  God's  loving  hand. 

This  was  the  sign  for  which  I  had 
prayed  out  of  the  depths  of  my 
mortal  grief.  At  that  moment,  it  final- 
ly came  to  me  that  the  glory  of  re- 
birth awaits  merely  the  touch  of 
God's  hand,  as  much  in  the  unknown 
afterlife  as  in  the  known  present. 

Just  as  I  knew  God  had  made  the 
seemingly  dead  crocus  bulbs  send 
forth  the  shoots  of  new  life,  so  I  now 
knew  that  my  mother  was  entering 
a  new  relationship  with  God — one 
which  was  beyond  mortal  sight,  but 
not  beyond  mortal  belief. 

"God,  forgive  my  unbelief,"  I 
prayed  out  of  my  humility.  If  my 
shortsighted,  mortal  love  had  sur- 
rounded this  one,  beloved  person  in 
my  life,  how  much  greater  was  the 
love  of  a  heavenly  father  who  cared 
for  the  lowly  sparrow,  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  and  his  belligerent  children! 
This  was  the  love  to  which  she  had 
been  commended.  Would  I,  if  I 
could,  hold  her  back  from  its  im- 
mortal radiance? 

1  REACHED  up  and  touched  the 
tears  of  relief  which  streaked  my 
face.  There  would  be  times  of  grief 
ahead,  but  fear,  my  unwelcome  com- 
panion for  18  years,  had  taken  his 
departure.  By  her  death,  God  had 
cast  me  into  the  fire  of  my  own  un- 
belief and  recast  me  into  a  mold  of 
New  faith.  As  I  left,  I  remembered 
one  of  Mother's  favorite  Bible  verses, 
1  Corinthians  13:12:  "For  now  we  see 
in  a  mirror  dimlv.  but  then  face  to 
I. ice.  Now  I  know  in  part:  then  I 
shall  understand  fully,  even  as  I  have 
been  fully  understood."  I  knew  I'd 
never  doubt  again. 
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As  a  youth 

he  had  two  dreams: 

being  a  preacher 

and  providing 


Books 


for 
the 


Labor  of  love:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Lee  Buffington  help  unpack,  some 
of  the  numerous  booths  donated  to  the  Faith  Cabin  Libraries. 


Backwoods 


By  HERMAN  STYLER 
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ILLIE  LEE  Buffington's  child- 
hood playmates  in  Saluda  County, 
S.C.,  used  to  call  him  "Cotton  Top" 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had 
blond  hair  which  set  him  apart  from 
his  friends.  They,  unlike  Willie  Lee, 
were  Negroes.  But  mostly  they 
kidded  him  about  wanting  to  be  a 
preacher  when  he  grew  up. 

Willie  Lee  was  nine  years  old  when 
he  first  met  "Uncle  Eury"  Simpkins, 
a  Negro  schoolteacher.  Here  was  one 
person  who  didn't  laugh  when  Willie 
Lee  said  he  wanted  to  be  a  preacher. 
Uncle  Eury  knew  a  youngster's 
dreams  weren't  to  be  scoffed  at,  and 
encouraged  the  boy.  The  two  became 
fast  friends. 

The  future,  however,  held  dark 
days  for  the  Bufnngton  family.  Willie 


Lee  was  about  halfway  through  high 
school  when  the  farm  failed;  and 
to  help  support  his  mother,  a  brother, 
and  five  sisters,  he  quit  school  to 
work  with  his  father  in  a  sawmill 
crew.  For  five  years,  the  two  followed 
the  mill  from  one  clearing  to 
another,  earning  little  more  than  was 
needed  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter 
the  family. 

Then  came  an  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity. Willie  Lee's  father  learned  of 
a  school  in  Georgia  where  a  poor 
boy  could  work  his  way. 

"If  you  want  to  go,  Son,"  he  said, 
"I'll  spare  you  somehow." 

Two  months  later,  Willie  Lee  en- 
rolled in  Martha  Berry  School  in 
Rome,  Ga.  He  was  300  miles  from 
home  and  had  $2.80  in  his  pocket. 


For  a  while,  he  drove  the  school 
trash  wagon  to  earn  money.  Then 
one  day  the  principal  saw  him  on 
his  hands  and  knees  reading  the 
"trash" — old  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. He  had  been  clipping  them, 
making  scrapbooks,  and  sending 
them  home  to  Uncle  Eury. 

The  principal  said  nothing,  but 
the  next  day  Willie  Lee  was  pro- 
moted to  the  library.  He  fairly  gasped 
at  the  number  of  books — books  on 
every  subject,  wonderful  books  to 
read  and  enjoy.  As  he  read  hungrily, 
he  remembered  his  friends  back 
home  who  had  no  books  and  little 
to  be  happy  about.  If  only  he  could 
get  books  for  them! 

Every  month,  a  letter  arrived  from 
Uncle  Eury.  Inside  would  be  a  dollar 
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bill  more,  never  less.  Yet  ii 

,ni  much.  Ii  meant  love  and 
coui  And  W'iIIk  wrote  in  reply, 
cday,  I'll  pay  it  .ill  back." 

At  [Ik-  ag<  "I  19  lu  was  breed  by 
illness  to  return  home,  again  without 
finishing  school.  Some-  nun  might 
then  have  pushed  .1  childhood  dream 
forever  oui  ol  mind.  Not  Willie.  1  le 
went  to  work  with  his  lather  in  a 
nearby  textile  plant— and  began 
teaching  a  Methodist  church-school 
class  at  Ninety  Six,  S.C. 

One  day,  I'ncle  Fury  invited  him 
to  the  dedication  ol  a  new  three-room 
school  building,  financed  by  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  Uncle  Eury 
was  the  principal.  The-  two  men 
joined  a  crowd  touring  the  sunny 
rooms  and  listened  as  others  heaped 
praise  on  the  project.  Hut  Willie  was 
looking   lor  something. 

"Where  are  the  hooks,  Uncle 
Eury?"  he  finally  asked.  The  old 
man  couldn't  answer.  At  that  time, 
the  state  didn't  furnish  books  for 
Negro  children,  and  lew  parents 
could  alTord  to  buy  them. 

I  >cpressed,  Willie  Lee  could  scarce- 
ly work  the  following  day.  On  his 
way  home  from  the  mill,  he  was  still 
torn  between  anger  at  the  injustice 
,\nd  a  sense  ol  futility,  since  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  he  could  do. 
He  fingered  a  lone  dime  in  his 
pocket. 

Ahead  ot  him  he  saw  the  post  office. 
Suddenly  he  had  an  idea:  Now  he 
could  pay  bacl{  Uncle  Eury! 

Willie  Lee  went  home  and  wrote 
to  live  people,  asking  each  to  donate 
a  book  lor  the  children.  If  they 
couldn't  spare  a  book,  he  wrote, 
would  they  please  return  a  stamp 
su  he  could   write  to  someone  else. 

Four  people  never  answered,  but 
the  fifth  did—with  1.000  books!  Dr. 
I..  II.  Km-,  pastor  of  St.  Mark's 
Methodist  Church  in  New  York  .\nd 
later  a  bishop,  had  appealed  to  his 
congregation  from  the  pulpit— and 
response   was   nearly   overwhelming. 

When  the  books  arrived  at  the 
I  dgeficld  railroad  station,  Willie  Lee 
ecstatic  Yet  there.were  far  too 
many  books  to  house  in  the  little 
school.  When  could  thev  be  kept 
safely? 

Neither  Willie  I.e..  nor  I'ncle  Fury 
had  the  answer.  So  thev  piled  all  the 
IxM.ks  into  ,m  old  open  car  and  drove 
to  the  church,  where  tluv  stacked 
the  books  ne. 11   the  altar.  Then  thc\ 


At  last  count,   Willie  Lee  Buffington's  dream  had  resulted  in 

108  community  libraries.  Here,  in  a  light,  airy  setting  that's  a  jar  cry 

jrom  the  first  crude  log  cabin,  an  Ocilla,  Ga.,  librarian  shows  her 

student  assistant  the  proper  way  to  checl{  booths  in  and  out. 


called  a  community  meeting  and 
presented  the  problem. 

The  people  listened — then  they 
acted.  Plum  Branch  Community 
would  have  a  library! 

Money  for  even  a  modest  building 
was  not  available,  but  that  was  no 
obstacle.  Everyone  offered  help,  even 
women  and  children.  White  land- 
owners donated  trees  which  the  men 
cut  down  and  hauled  to  the  sawmill. 
They  traded  surplus  lumber  for  win- 
dows and  hardware. 

In  a  short  time,  the  log-cabin 
library  stood  in  a  pine  grove  near  the 
school.  It  was  IS  by  22  feet,  had  a 
rock  chimney,  a  large  fireplace,  and 
chairs  made  of  barrel  staves  covered 
with  gay  cretonnes.  An  old  piano  was 
cut  down  for  use  as  a  reading  table, 
and  the  books  were  stacked  on 
shelves.  Kerosene  lamps  were  in- 
stalled to  light  the  cabin  at  night, 
since  it  was  five  miles  from  a  power 
line. 

Someone  suggested  it  be  called  the 
Faith  Cabin  Library,  because  it  had 
been  built  by  faith.  Fittingly,  Eury 
Simpkins  became  the  fust   librarian. 


And  above  the  fireplace  Willie  Lee 
hung  a  wooden  sign  with  a  single 
word  inscribed  on  it:  "Others." 

Since  that  first  log-cabin  library 
was  built  on  a  dream  and  a  dime 
nearly  30  years  ago,  108  others  have 
been  constructed  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  The  Faith  Cabin 
Libraries  have  been  hailed  as  an  in- 
spiring and  dramatic  example  of  how 
Negroes   and   whites   can   work   to- 


gether. 


Willie  Lee  Buffington  had  seen 
one  dream  come  true,  and  now  he 
dreamed  some  more.  He  began  to 
tour  the  country,  telling  his  story  and 
asking  for  more  books.  Touched  by 
his  soft  voice  and  genuine  sinceritv, 
many  civic  groups  and  colleges  joined 
the  drive.  At  times  the  response  was 
so  overwhelming  that  new  libraries 
couldn't  be  built  rapidly  enough  to 
house  donated  books.  They  rolled  in 
by  truck  and  train,  from  people  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

The  town  of  Catskill,  N.Y.,  staged 
a  drive  for  all  "unused"  books  in  the 
area.  Within  a  few  weeks,  10,000 
volumes  were  donated  by  the  citizens 
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of  Catskill  and  Greene  County,  N.Y., 
to  the  citizens  of  Jones  County,  Ga. 
Thus  far,  more  than  250,000  books 
have  found  their  way  south  and  are 
being  read  by  many  who  never 
owned  a  book  before  and  who,  while 
attending  school  years  ago,  may  have 
shared  one  text  with  30  others. 

When  Willie  Lee  finally  finished 
high  school  (at  the  age  of  26),  he 
was  already  married  and  the  father 
of  two  children.  Three  links  in  his 
chain  of  libraries  had  been  completed. 

He  almost  had  decided  to  shelve 
permanently  his  early  desire  to  be- 
come a  preacher. 

It  was  then  that  Dr.  B.  E.  Geer, 
at  the  time  president  of  Furman 
University  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  heard 
of  Willie  Lee  and  the  Faith  Cabin 
project.  Dr.  Geer  invited  the  young 
man  to  enroll  at  Furman,  and  Willie 
Lee  promptly  did.  But  he  continued 
building  libraries. 

"I  am  pressed  for  time,"  he  wrote 
a  friend.  "It  is  more  or  less  of  a  job 
to  be  a  husband,  father,  college  stu- 
dent, director  of  the  Faith  Cabin 
Library,  and  work  on  week  ends  in  a 
grocery  store." 

But  he  kept  at  it.  During  his  fresh- 
man year,  he  was  invited  to  Oberlin 
College  in  Ohio  to  speak.  When  he 
finished,  students  and  professors  dug 
up  enough  books  for  him  to  open  the 
Oberlin  unit  of  the  expanding  library 
chain  at  Seneca,  S.C. 

In  Iowa  City,  Willie  Lee  aroused 
such  enthusiasm  among  the  people 
that  thousands  contributed.  News- 
papers gave  tremendous  amounts  of 
space  to  the  mild-mannered  white 
man  who  came  to  plead  for  his  Negro 
friends.  The  original  goal  of  2,000 
volumes   from   Iowans  was  reached 


easily.  Then  it  was  passed.  Then  it 
was  reached  and  passed  again.  Iowa 
City  had  opened  its  heart. 

School  children  secured  500  vol- 
umes and  money  for  freight.  Folks 
from  surrounding  towns  came  with 
books  under  their  arms.  The  city 
library  repaired  those  that  needed 
mending;  business  firms  contributed 
boxes  for  shipping  and  sent  men  to 
do  the  packing. 

"It  was  really  something,"  recalls 
the  Rev.  Casper  C.  Garrigues,  presi- 
dent of  the  Iowa  City  Ministerial 
Association,  which  sponsored  the 
drive.  "The  need  of  the  appeal  was 
so  great,  the  asking  so  modest.  It 
impressed  me  as  seldom  I  have  been 
impressed." 

Ten  thousand  books  and  1,500 
magazines  were  on  the  way  to  the 
cotton  fields.  Bettis  Academy,  near 
Trenton,  S.C,  where  the  Iowa  City 
unit  was  to  stand,  already  had  started 
a  building,  but  decided  to  provide  a 
fireproof  structure   instead. 

And  members  of  the  Methodist 
Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Serv- 
ice pitched  in  magnificently.  The 
North  Indiana  Conference  spent  an 
entire  year  gathering  books.  After 
publicizing  the  project  throughout 
the  Midwest  with  a  letter  barrage, 
they  sent  thousands  of  volumes  to 
Swainsboro,  Ga. 

Queens  Village,  N.Y.,  with  all  races 
and  creeds  working  together,  cam- 
paigned with  the  slogan,  "Ten 
Thousand  Books  in  Ten  Weeks" — 
and  succeeded. 

The  record  for  a  single  collection 
was  made  by  Albert  H.  Stamm  of 
Stryker,  Ohio,  a  crippled  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  who  toured  four 
counties   pleading   the  cause  of  the 


Faith  Cabin  Libraries.  He  collected 
four  tons  of  books. 

Dartmouth  College  in  I  lanover, 
N.H.,  responded  with  such  a  frenzied 
drive  that  the  students'  lockers  were 
virtually  cleaned  out.  Boy  Scouts  with 
pushcarts  and  bicycles  canvassed  t  he- 
town.  From  college  dormitories  came 
400  textbooks  and  an  encyclopedia. 
The  Hanover-Dartmouth  unit  of  the 
Faith  Cabin  chain  is  in  Easley,  S.C. 
The  Dartmouth  Christian  Union  still 
supports  the  work.  Last  year  it 
shipped  3,300  pounds  of  books.* 

Willie  Lee  graduated  from  Furman 
in  1938  at  the  age  of  30.  He  received 
a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  from 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary  and  a 
Master  of  Arts  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1942.  During 
much  of  this  time  he  supported  his 
family  by  working  in  a  shipyard. 

After  graduation,  he  taught  for  a 
while  at  Benedict  College,  a  Baptist 
school  for  Negroes  in  Columbia, 
S.C.  He's  now  assistant  professor  of 
sociology  at  Paine  College — a  Meth- 
odist-related school  for  Negro  youth 
— in  Augusta,  Ga.  Long  one  of  the 
South's  leading  colleges,  it  has  an 
interracial  faculty. 

On  November  13,  1958,  in  New 
York  City,  the  Rev.  William  Lee 
Buffington  received  the  $1,000  In- 
dividual Lane  Bryant  Award  "in 
recognition  of  exceptional  voluntary 
efforts  which  have  advanced  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  home  and  the 
community."  It  was  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  others. 

This  year,  from  April  12  to  19,  the 
emphasis  on  National  Library  Week 
will  remind  us  once  again  of  the 
many  great  institutions  across  the 
land  that  house  our  cultural  heritage. 
For  countless  dark-skinned  young- 
sters in  the  South,  it  will  undoubtedly 
mean  a  personal  tribute  to  a  man 
who,  through  many  years,  has  forged 
more  than  100  links  in  a  golden  chain 
of  libraries. 

*   //  you   havi    books  you  no  longer 
wish  to  donati  them  to  Mr.  Buffington ,  tend  them 
to  Faith  Cabin  Library,  Paint    College,    lugusta, 

Ga.   Hi 'II  an  i  pi   inn    nr   1 .1  It  JO.      Eds. 


The  first  Faith  Cabin  Library: 
It  still  operates  near  Edgefield,  S.C, 
but  concrete  steps  have  replaced 
wooden  ones  which  wore  out. 
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By  JOHN  H.  MARTIN,  Atomic  Physicist 
As  told  to  Herman  B.  Teeter 


O: 


K  DE<  EMBER  2,  1942,  in  a  crude  laboratory  under 
the  west  grandstand  ol  the  University  ol  Chicago's  foot- 
kill  stadium,  the  Atomic  Age  was  horn  when  scientists 
achieved  the  first  controlled,  self-sustaining  nuclear  chain 
reaction.  Less  than  three  years  later,  the  Pandora's  box 
they  had  pried  open  released  the  horror  of  Hiroshima. 

Today,  most  people  siill  think  oi  atomic  energy  as 
primarily  a  destructive  force.  1  want  to  tell  you  the  other 
side  ot  the  story. 

Here  at  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  only  25  miles 
from  the  birthplace  ot  the  Atomic  Age,  more  than  1,000 
scientists  are  hammering  the  double-edged  sword  of 
atomic  power  into  plowshares.  We  believe  our  work  will 
help  cut  the  tics  which  bind  millions  to  want,  hunger, 
and  tear,  rather  than  sever  the  roots  of  civilization. 

Outwardly,  Argonne  looks  little  different  from  any 
vasi  industrial  complex.  Its  more  than  100  buildings 
sprawl  across  5,700  wooded,  rolling  acres  on  the  south- 
wist  edge  ot  Chicago.  Here  and  there,  giant  spheres  loom 
among  the  structures  ot  brick,  board,  and  steel.  Yet  be- 
hind thick  walls  ot  solid  steel,  atoms  are  being  put  to 
work — for  man's  benefit. 

Inside  the  buildings,  you  would  find  hundreds  of 
ordinary-looking  offices,  some  laboratories  looking  very 
much  like  science-fiction  movie  sets,  experimental  green- 
houses, and  even  one  area  filled  witb  barnyard  fowls 
.\\\<\  animals. 

A  si. ill  biologist  tells  me  th.it  as  many  as  60,000  rats, 
mice,  dogs,  chickens,  guinea  pigs,  parakeets,  and  electric 
ids  are  here  on  the  grounds,  ready  for  use  in  research 
projects.  Asked  lor  a  more  exact  count,  he  shakes  his 
head.  "With  rabbits  and  mice,"  he  says,  "you  can't  tell. 
It  changes  hourly." 

Recently,  I  conducted  a  minister  and  a  group  of  religion 
writers  and  editors  on  a  tour  of  the  installations  here.  To 
them,  the  chickens,  rats,  and  mice  seemed  prosaic  tools 
ot  research.  Bui  our  work  with  those  brooding  hens  with 
drooping  leathers  mav  someday  prove  as  rewarding  as 
all  the  giant  missiles  blasted  beyond  earth's  gravity.  From 
our  experiments  with  the  white  rats,  we  mav  gain  knowl- 
edge ot  greater  worth  than  that  gained  from  all  the 
A-bomb  tests. 

It  i. iii  be  argued  thai  bombs  still  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  balance  in  this  precarious  world,  but  I  think  the 
key  to  the  Inline  will  be  forged  in  such  places  as  Argonne 


and  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  not  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
The  best  we  can  expect  from  peace  secured  by  threat  of 
destruction  is  time  to  find  lasting  solutions  to  world 
problems. 

As  a  physicist  working  at  Argonne,  which  is  operated 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  I  feel  I  am  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
challenging  scientific  adventures  of  the  age.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  building  blocks  of  the  universe;  with 
electrons,  protons,  neutrons,  nuclei,  with  things  so  tiny 
that  10  million  million  of  them  in  a  row  would  span 
barely  half  an  inch. 

Much  of  our  work  at  Argonne  is  in  the  realm  of  pure 
research,  with  no  practical  applications  now  in  sight. 
But  we  also  are  engaged  in  designing  and  perfecting 
atomic  power  plants,  and  in  applied  research  which  is 
opening  up  new  avenues  of  progress  in  physics,  medicine, 
chemistry,  biology,  zoology,  agriculture,  engineering, 
and  metallurgy. 

The  fight  of  the  scientific  community  to  find  and  per- 
fect peaceful  uses  for  atomic  power  is  being  pushed  with 
the  same  dedication  and  fervor  as  the  race  to  outdo 
Russia  in  missile  production  and  space  achievement.  Our 
elTorts  may  lack  the  drama  of  a  bomb  wiping  a  Pacific 
atoll  off  the  map  or  of  a  missile-launching  submarine 
gliding  unseen  around  the  globe,  but  they  hold  far 
greater  promise  for  you  and  me. 

Although  the  atom  is  invisible,  infinitely  tiny,  its 
benefits  already  are  being  tested  and  applied  in  labora- 
tories and  hospitals.  At  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
radioisotopes  are  blended  into  fertilizer  and  used  to 
determine  how  efficiently  the  fertilizer  is  taken  up  by 
growing  plants.  Similar  tracers  are  used  to  learn  what 
minerals  and  chemicals  should  be  added  to  the  diet  of 
livestock  to  keep  them  healthy  and  productive.  Tests 
prove  radiation  kills  insects  which  infest  stored  grain. 
Someday  granaries  will  be  free  of  these  pests,  saving 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  each  year.  The  problem 
ot  agricultural  overproduction  in  this  country  must  be 
solved  by  means  other  than  scientific.  We  cannot  cease  to 
progress  simply  because  there  are  surpluses. 

In  a  matter  of  weeks  or  months,  mice — whose  reactions 
often  approximate  our  own — pass  through  life  cycles 
equivalent  to  SO  years  of  life  for  man.  Since  excessive 
radiation   can    induce   cancer,   scientists   use   rodents   to 
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Dr.  John  H.  Martin  is  a  former  missionary-teacher  who  now  is  devoting 

his  energies  to  research  into  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  He  helped  build 

an  atom-smashing  cyclotron  while  studying  for  an  advanced  degree 

at  Indiana  University,  and  received  a  Ph.D.  in  physics  from  Washington  University 

of  St.  Louis  in  1949.  He  spent  the  next  four  years  in  Lahore,  West  Pakistan, 

teaching  at  For/nan  Christian  College.  Returning  to  the  U.S.,  he  joined 

the  Argon nc  staff.  He  is  now  lay  leader  of  Faith  Methodist  Church, 

Lisle,  III.,  where  he  also  teaches  an  adult  Bible  class. 
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stud)  mi.  -I   formation  and  growth.  1  saw   the  hair  ol 

turn  whit  »surc,  while  thai  ol  us 

which    did    noi    receive     radiation    remained 

ial.  Si.in  ge  prematurely;  others  go 

!  when  subjected  to  gamma  rays  from  radioactive 

ill. 

Ahead)  we  have  learned  much  about  the  effects  ol 
radiation  on  living  tissue,  and  how  to  curb  them.  We've 
observed,  for  instance,  that  radiation  effects  arc  delayed 
01  reduced  in  hibernating  animals.  Perhaps  tins  knowl- 
could  someday  provide  a  clue  winch  will  help  us 
proteel  man  from  the  effects  ol  radiation. 

One  ol  the  long-range  goals  ol  nuclear  science  is 
artificial  production  ol  food.  Already  the  pesky  cocklebur 
has  given  us  a  due  as  to  how  we  might  control  crops. 

When  I  was  growing  Up  on  an  Indiana  farm,  I  often 
observed  the  cockleburs  crowding  in  at  the  edges  ol  my 
father's  com  field.  I  wondered  why  cockleburs  always 
l<  d  to  sense  the  coming  of  the  first  host  and  produced 
their  seeds  before  snow  blanketed  the  fields,  liven  young 
plants  shared  this  characteristic  with   mature  oiks. 

Thirty  years  later,  visiting  the  radioactive  greenhouse 
here  at  Argonne  where  scientists  Iced  radioactive  carbon 
dioxide  to  plants,  I  was  amazed  to  see  row  alter  row  of 
carefully  cultivated  cockleburs.  For  what  reason  would 
sane  scientists  want  to  encourage  and  study  this  pesky 
freeloader  ol  tlu   plant  world? 

1  was  tolil  that  botanists  want  to  know  the  secret  of 
the  cocklebur's  seeming  ability  to  read  the  calendar.  The 
cocklebur,  they  had  found,  is  sensitive  to  darkness  as  well 
as  light.  When  autumn  approaches  and  nights  become 
longer,  something  is  triggered  inside  the  plant.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  hormone.  All  scientists  have  to  do  now  is  isolate 
that  hormone,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  test  it  on  other,  more 
useful  plants.  Someday  the  farmer  may  simply  spray  his 
crops  with  a  hormone  when  he  is  ready  to  harvest,  thus 
beating  the  frost,  the  rainy  season,  or  a  drouth.  Iking 
able  to  make  corn  mature  at  a  chosen  time  would  make 
up  tor  all  the  stalks  those  cockleburs  crowded  out  of  my 
lather's  field! 

The  cocklebur,  by  the  way,  may  have  provided  the 
clue  to  its  own  destruction.  It  was  learned  that  the  cockle- 
bur will  not  seed  il  an  electric  light  is  turned  on — even. 
tor  only  a  lew  seconds — to  interrupt  the  long  hours  of 
darkness. 

I  ndi  Sam  is  pouring  millions  of  dollars  a  year  into 
this  tight— not  the  fight  against  our  fellow  men,  but  the 
battle  against   poverty,  disease,  and  tear. 

Vrgonne's  physical  plant  presently  is  valued  at  $88 
million,  a\m\  the  equipment  is  worth  another  $42.7  mil- 
lion. I  now  am  helping  to  plan  and  build  a  huge  machine 
called  the  Zero  Gradient  Synchrotron  which  alone  will 
enst  $42  million. 

'I  his  machine  i^  shaped  like  a  doughnul  and  measures 
200  tin  from  rim  to  rim.  Around  this  circular  tube  we 
will  tire  subatomic  particles  at  speeds  Hearing  that  of 
light,  which  travels  som<    186,000  miles  a  second.  These 


II  kite  rats,  used  in  medical-research  projects 
and  radiation  experiments,  get  a  careful  once  over 

Miriam  Finkel. 


particles  will  smash  into  others  and  form  many   strange 
new  particles. 

Radiation  from  these  experiments  will  be  so  intense 
that,  .is  a  safety  precaution,  we  will  shield  the  synchro- 
tron behind  50  feet  of  earth. 

In  similar  machines  elsewhere,  chipping  away  at  the 
nucleus  of  the  atom,  scientists  have  come  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  at  least  $0  different  kinds  of  building  blocks. 
Several  of  these  have  very  strange  properties,  and  others 
we  have  not  yet  proved  to  exist.  Some  of  these  particles 
live  for  less  than  a  thousandth  of  a  millionth  of  a  second. 
Clan  you  imagine  a  period  of  time  so  brief?  Is  it  not  as 
incomprehensible  as  eternity  itself? 

How  do  we  know  such  particles  even  exist?  Certainly 
we  don't  see  them.  We  see  where  they  have  been — mere 
streaks  across  photographic  film.  Shall  we  say  these 
particles  do  not  exist,  simply  because  we  cannot  see  them2 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  God  doesn't  exist,  just 
because  he  hasn't  been  seen  by  finite  eyes! 

At  Argonne,  we  deal  in  particles  so  small  they  cannot 
be  seen,  heard,  or  felt.  Yet  the  vistas  they  open  are  so 
great  as  to  defy  imagination.  Here  smokeless,  flameless 
atomic  fires  burn  in  giant  reactors,  heating  water  to 
produce  steam  and  power.  There  is  a  pool  of  demineral- 
ized  water  so  clear  you  don't  know  where  water  begins 
and  air  ends.  It  turns  a  baleful  blue  when  gamma  radia- 
tion penetrates  submerged  urns  to  produce  oranges  which 
won't  rot,  potatoes  that  don't  sprout,  bread  which  doesn't 
mold,  and  steak  that  won't  spoil  after  months  at  room 
temperature. 

Eventually  we  will  pursue  the  tiny  atom  into  a  better, 
more  fruitful  world.  In  Argonne's  atomic  gardens,  radi- 
ation alters  chromosomes  and  genes  to  cause  mutations, 
producing  changes  in  flowers  and  plants  which  nature 
might  take  ages  to  accomplish.  Most  are  only  monstrous 
distortions,  but  others  are  rust-free  oats,  or  peaches  which 
ripen  early. 

One  Argonne  scientist  foresees  the  day  when  radio- 
active tracers  will  replace  the  microscope  in  importance 


as  a  basic  tool  of  research.  Tracers  in  carefully  controlled 
amounts  will  be  introduced  into  our  bodies  and  their 
progress  tracked  with  Geiger  counters  to  reveal  the 
functionings  of  our  systems. 

Argonne  already  has  developed  peaceful  applications 
of  atomic  energy  whose  significance  is  obvious  to  the 
layman.  Argonne,  for  instance,  designed  the  first  reactor 
to  produce  commercial  electricity.  On  March  31,  1953,  it 
generated  electricity  for  a  brief  period  for  the  whole  town 
of  Arco,  Idaho.  In  years  to  come,  cities  all  across  the 
country  will  derive  power  from  this  vast  source. 

Argonne  also  designed  the  power  plant  which  drives 
the  Nautilus,  the  world's  first  nuclear  submarine.  The 
Nautilus  is,  of  course,  a  machine  of  war,  but  reactors 
similar  to  that  which  drives  it  someday  will  propel  giant 
ships  of  commerce. 

Even  now  Argonne  scientists  are  building  reactors 
which,  as  they  burn  easily  fissionable  fuel,  convert  other 
tvpes  of  fuel  into  usable  forms.  Our  fuel  supply  thus  is 
increased  manyfold. 

So,  as  I  contemplate  the  peaceful  potential  of  the  atom, 
I  cannot  be  a  pessimist.  I  do  not  envision  a  holocaust  which 
will  leave  our  earth  a  barren  cinder  in  space.  I  see  instead 
a  scientific  and  ideological  revolution  producing  a  far 
better  world  than  we  have  ever  known. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  mankind  itself  will  determine 
whether  the  atom  is  to  be  friend  or  enemy.  It  has  placed 
a  new  and  better  world  within  our  reach,  but  we  must 
attain  a  higher  degree  of  spiritual  maturity  before  we  can 
live  without  fear  in  it.  In  this,  the  church  has  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility. 

Many  scientists  today  question  whether  the  church  is 
meeting  the  challenge,  whether  it  is  keeping  abreast  of 
the  atomic  age.  Several  times,  ministers  have  asked  me, 
"How  are  you  coming  with  those  bombs  at  Argonne?" 
Each  time  I  have  explained  that  we  do  not  make  bombs. 
But  I  am  not  sure  I  have  convinced  them,  or  that  they 
realize  the  atom's  vast  potential  for  peace. 

The  church  cannot  prepare  us  for  a  new  way  of  life 
if  it  is  unaware  of  what  tomorrow  may  bring.  Suspicion 
of  studies  which  probe  the  great  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse can  only  create  confusion  and  turn  men  to  other 
philosophies.  Yet  such  suspicions  do  exist  among  a  few 
churchmen. 

Man  will  not  cease  his  endless  quest  for  knowledge. 
His  curiosity,  born  in  his  God-given  brain,  is  insatiable. 
The  more  he  learns,  the  more  he  wants  to  know.  Some 
scientists  believe  man  already  is  nearing  the  limit  of 
growth  of  his  mental  capacity.  Certainly  his  physical 
shape  hasn't  changed  greatly  for  thousands  of  years. 

What,  then,  is  the  next  step  in  our  development? 
Like  the  British  philosopher  Julian  Huxley,  I  believe  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  new  adventure  in  the 
realm  of  human  evolution.  I  believe  this  change  will  in 
some  way  involve  the  human  spirit.  We  are  not  there 
yet,  and  I  have  no  words  to  describe  what  it  will  be  like 
when  we  get  there.  I  am  no  more  able  to  conceive  what 
this  wonderful  thing  might  be  than  a  dog  is  able  to 
understand  the  workings  of  a  nuclear  reactor. 

But  I  am  sure  that,  as  we  peer  into  the  heart  of  the 
atom,  many  great  truths  will  be  revealed  to  us.  If  the 
church  is  there  to  lead,  guide,  and  interpret,  we  may 
someday  know  a  closer  relationship  with  God.  If  it  lags 


Much  of  the  material  employed  in  experiments  at  Argonne 
is  "hot,"  or  radioactive,  and  scientists  handle  it  with 
giant    manipulators    from    outside    radiation-proof    "caves." 


behind,  or  regards  the  quest  with  suspicion,  we  may  lose 
our  way,  possessing  the  tools  but  not  the  wisdom  to  build 
the  kind  of  world  God  wants  us  to  have.  Progress  in 
physical  areas  will  be  fruitless  unless  we  cm  effect  com- 
parable growth  in  the  realm  ot  the  human  spirit. 
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He  was  an  executioner.  Why,  tl.cn,  did  he  tremble  to  say: 


I  Saw  a  Man  Die  Today! 


OERGIUS  PAULUS  was  not  .1 
man  to  be  upset  easily,  certainly  not 
by  the  sight  of  blood.  For  20  years  he 

had  carried  a  Roman  sword  and 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Empire.  On 

more  than  one  occasion  he  had  lain 
down  in  his  armor,  drenched  and 
sticky  with  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 
.\m\  slept  peacefully  without  a  regret. 
It  had  been  his  utter  and  complete 
brutality  that  had  won  tor  him  his 
appointment  as  a  centurion,  at  a  time 
when  Rome  was  in  need  ol  an  over- 
seer of  crucifixions  in  Palestine  who 
would  not  turn  soft  or  sentimental. 
And  for  several  years  now  Scrgius 
Paulus  had  been  a  most  satisfactory 
executioner. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  execu- 
tioners to  be  curious.  Rut  this  one 
today  had  been  no  ordinary  cruci- 
fixion. The  average  man  condemned 
to  death  was  an  outlaw,  a  bandit,  or  a 
plain  cutthroat.  Rut  this  one  had 
been  no  everyday  criminal.  The 
hardened  and  coarsened  centurion 
had  recognized  that  fact  the  moment 
he  laid  eves  on  his  prisoner. 

That  Friday  itself,  with  its  terrify- 
ing three  hours  of  blackness,  had 
been  awful  enough.  But  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkness  there  had  come  a 
shaking  of  the  earth  that  sent  the 
soldiers  reeling  and  tumbling.  Even 
the  stoutest  of  them  were  left  un- 
nerved. Their  long  years  ol  discipline, 
however,  were  more  than  equal  to 
the  tenor,  and  they  soon  had  the 
situation  well  in  hand  again.  The 
man  on  the  cioss  had  died  shortly 
before  sundown. 

It  was  over  now;  a\u\  as  the  power- 
ful Roman  centurion,  with  bulging 
arms  a\m.\  thighs  like  minks  ol  trees, 
strode  down  the  street  and  turned  in 
through  the  little  narfow  gate  in  the 
stonewall,   he   walked   with   all   the 
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"Thou  hast  spoken  truly,  Miriam. 

Killing  is  my  business.  .  .  .  But  this  was 

no  ordinary  man.  May  the  gods 

protect  me!  I,  who  never  quailed 

before,  tremble  to  thinly  of  it!" 


dignity  of  an  officer  of  the  Empire. 
But  a  little  maid  just  inside  the  gate 
looked  at  him,  stifled  a  frightened 
cry,  and  raced  away  to  the  comforting 
shelter  of  her  mother's  skirts,  for  the 
Roman's  face  was  ashen  and  his  lips 
were  drawn  in  a  thin  line. 

Once  inside  his  hired  house,  Ser- 
gius  Paulus  relaxed  a  trifle,  though 
great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  out 
on  his  swarthy  face  and  his  lips  were 
still  drawn  and  taut.  Rather  noisily, 
as  if  to  relieve  his  nerves  a  bit,  he 
threw  off  his  coat  of  mail  and  hung 
his  short  sword,  clanking  in  its 
sheath,  on  a  peg  high  up  on  the  wall. 
A  servant  timidly  fetched  a  basin  of 
warm  water  and  then,  receiving  no 
further  order,  hastily  retreated  into 
the  shadows  of  the  outer  court. 

As  the  soldier  plunged  his  great 
arms  into  the  water  a  gentle  footfall 
was  heard  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  the  soft,  ingratiating  voice 
of  a  woman  spoke.  "What  ails  my 
lord?"  she  asked.  "Hath  the  gover- 
nor spoken  ill  of  thee?"  she  added, 
a  touch  of  banter  in  her  tone. 

On  other  occasions  Sergius  Paulus 
would  have  greeted  her  with  gay 
affection,  for  he  truly  loved  this 
renegade  Jewess  and  would  gladly 
have  married  her  except  for  the  re- 
fusal of  the  governor  to  permit  his 
high  executioner  to  be  bound  down 
by  a  family.  But  at  least  they  under- 
stood one  another — this  centurion 
and  his  woman — and  through  her 
connections  he  had  kept  in  touch 
with  many  a  band  of  disturbers  in  the 
city. 

Tonight,  however,  he  was  in  no 
mood  for  jest  or  pretty  speeches.  Even 
the  beautiful  Miriam  could  not  take 
away  his  gloom. 

It  was  a  quiet  meal  the  two  had 
together,  as  silent  as  it  was  simple— 


a  plate  of  roast  fowl,  some  fresh 
pomegranates,  a  bit  of  cheese.  And 
when  the  food  was  eaten,  Sergius 
Paulus  rose  from  the  little  oaken 
stool  upon  which  he  had  been  seated, 
strode  over  to  the  latticed  window, 
and  stared  gloomily  out  into  the 
night. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Miriam 
watched  him  closely,  a  deep  frown  ol 
puzzled  bewilderment  lining  her 
beautiful  face.  At  last  she  arose, 
slipped  across  the  room,  and,  stand- 
ing beside  him,  eased  a  warm  hand 
into  the  crook  of  his  bare  arm. 
"What  meaneth  this  strange  mood, 
Sergius?"  she  asked  softly.  "Thy 
countenance  bespeaks  something 
evil." 

With  that  the  great  fellow  turned 
and,  looking  intently  into  the  face 
of  the  girl,  said,  "Miriam,  I  saw  a 
man  die  today."  In  his  voice  there 
was  stark  terror. 

"But  that  is  thy  business,  Sergius!" 
the  girl  exclaimed.  "Hast  thou  not 
crucified  men  by  the  score?" 

"But  this  one  was  different.  I 
never  saw  a  man  die  like  he  did." 
And  Sergius'  voice  trailed  off  like 
the  last  low  rumblings  of  a  distant 
storm.  There  was  something  in  it 
that  forbade  Miriam  to  speak  further. 

After  some  minutes  the  man 
slipped  his  arm  gently  about  the 
shoulders  of  the  girl  and  led  her 
away  to  a  low  couch,  beside  which 
stood  the  brazier  glowing  with  coals, 
for  there  was  a  bit  of  chill  in  the  air. 
The  couch  was  piled  high  with  soft 
pillows,  and  before  the  brazier  was 
a  rich  rug  from  the  East  which 
Sergius    had    taken    from    a    crafty 
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.  lid  had  tried  to  conceal 
some  ran  genu  from  the  customs 
-.nl,  Gently,  he  helped  her  to 
tin  couch,  then  slowly  settled  him- 
u  li  on  us  edge. 

Resting  Ins  chin  on  his  massive 
hands,  th<  centurion  s.u  staring 
into  the  darkest  corner  ol  the  room. 
IK  was  silent  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  said: 

"Thou  h.ist  spoken  truly,  Miriam. 
Killing  is  my  business.  And  I  have 
watched  full  many  a  foul  Icllow  die 
upon  Rome's  crosses.  But  this  was  no 
ordinary  man.  May  the  gods  protect 
mi!  I,  who  never  quailed  before, 
tremble  to  think  ol  it!" 

'Tell  me  about  it.  my  lord.  Trust 
me  with  thy  heart."  All  the  banter 
was  gone  now  Irom  the  girl's  soft 
voice. 

"IK  was  from  Galilee.  The  people 
called  him  a  prophet  and  told  strange 
tales  about  him."  It  was  evident  that 
Si  114ms  was  having  some  dilhculty 
in  making  it   plain  even  to  himself. 

"Six  days  ago  he  came  down  to  the 
least,  raised  a  tumult  in  the  Temple, 
drove  the  sheep  and  the  oxen  out, 
overturned  the  tables  of  the  money 
changers,  and  incited  a  riot.  The 
priests  say  he  preached  some  strange 
doctrine.  Hut  of  that  1  know  nothing, 
for  no  Roman  can  understand  these 
things." 

"Curses  upon  the  priests  and  their 
strange  doctrines!"  Miriam  muttered 
bitterly  under  her  breath. 

T 

X  KNOW  not  by  what  means  they 
took  him,"  the  centurion  went  on, 
"but  when  I  arrived  at  Pilate's  judg- 
ment hall  this  morning  his  trial  was 
on.  It  must  have  been  about  sunrise. 
Marcus,  the  high  priest's  servant,  told 
me  that  his  masters  had  spent  the 
whole  night  hearing  evidence  and 
plotting  the  man's  death.  When 
morning  came  they  appealed  to 
Pilate  to  confirm  their  sentence. 

"He  seemed  a  gentle  fellow,  and 
three  limes  the  governor  examined 
him  and  could  find  no  fault  in  him. 
Hut  because  of  their  tumult,  and 
because  there  was  a  danger  that  the 
city  might  be  incited  to  riot.  Pilate 
gave  them  their  will  and  delivered 
him  over  to  me.  along  with  two 
thieves,  to  be  crucified. 

"Miriam,"  die  soldier  repealed,  his 
voice  hushed  with  awe,  "1  never  saw 
a    man    die    like    he    did."    And    the 


rough  fellow's  hand  crushed  the  deli- 
cate fingers  of  the  girl  in  a  grasp  that 
left  even  his  own  knuckles  white  as 


wax. 


"From  the  moment  when  first  we 
stretched  him  out  upon  his  cross  and 
drove  the  nails  through  his  hands, 
until  the  moment  when  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice  and  died,  not  one 
curse  or  moan  came  from  him.  The 
thieves  who  hung  near  him,  one  at 
his  right  and  the  other  at  his  left, 
split  the  very  sky  with  their  ravings 
and  maledictions.  Hut  this  man  ut- 
tered not  a  cry. 

"One  never  knows  what  to  expect 
from  these  Jews.  Today  they  were 
mad,  shrieking  and  jeering  like 
devils.  I  never  saw  such  hatred.  Some 
of  them  spat  upon  him.  They  all 
railed  at  him.  And  then,  suddenly, 
as  if  one  of  the  gods  had  wiped  out 
the  sun,  that  terrible  blackness  came 
over  the  earth,  and  the  ground  rolled 
under  our  feet  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  I  can  feel  the  sickness  in  my  in- 
ward parts  yet.  The  Jews  told  me 
afterward  that  the  veil  in  their 
Temple  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom. 
Hut  that  man  upon  the  cross  spake 
scarcely  a  word  that  could  be  heard 
above  the  loud  tumult. 

"Only  once  he  cried — then  to  say, 
'I  thirst.'  But  when  they  lifted  up 
the  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  and 
•rail  which  the  gentle  women  of 
Jerusalem  provide  to  deaden  the 
pain,  he  shook  his  head  and  refused 
to  drink. 

"I  tell  you,  woman,  there  was  some- 
thing majestic  about  him.  I  have 
heard  the  curses  of  the  dying  for  20 
years,  but  I  never  saw  a  man  meet 
death  with  such  divine  calm. 

"The  crowd  made  good  sport  of  it. 
The  priests  taunted  him.  'He  trusted 
in  God,'  they  cried.  'Let  Him  deliver 
him  now!'  Hut  he  paid  them  no  heed. 
save  to  say,  'Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do!'  And 
1  never  expect  to  see  such  a  light  on 
another  face  again. 

"Only  once  did  he  seem  to  weaken. 
That  was  when  he  cried  out,  'Mv 
God.  my  God.  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me?'  Hut  it  was  not  long  after- 
ward that  he  was  quiet,  and  before  he 
died  I  heard  him  say.  'Into  Thy  hands 
I  commend  mv  spirit.'  " 

Sergius  dropped  his  great  head  in 
his  hands  and  his  giant  frame  shook 
with  emotion.  "I  cannot  believe  he 
is  dead.  Such  a  man  cannot  die." 


"Who  was  he,  Sergius?"  Now  the 
voice  of  Miriam  had  in  it  something 
of  the  awe  which  had  shaken  her 
lover. 

"All  I  know,"  he  replied,  "is  what 
I  read  on  the  inscription  which 
Pilate  caused  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross 
above  his  head.  It  is  the  law,  you 
know — his  name  and  his  crime.  The 
writing  was  'Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
King  or  the  Jews.'" 

At  that  Miriam  shuddered,  and  a 
cry  escaped  her  lips. 

At  HER  cry  Sergius  rurnedanx- 

iously  toward  her.  "What  dost  thou 
mean,  fair  one?"  The  girl,  he  told 
himself,  had  strange  moods  at  times. 
Especially  of  late  she  had  seemed 
very  unhappy. 

But  Miriam  was  close-lipped  now. 
She  could  not  trust  herself  to  tell 
Sergius  the  strange  tales  she  had 
overheard  about  the  young  prophet 
of  Galilee  who  had  shown  himself 
a  friend  of  sinners.  Nor  could  she 
tell  him  about  her  friend  who.  not 
long  ago,  had  been  dragged  through 
the  streets  and  thrown  at  the  Gali- 
lean's feet,  and  to  whom  he  had 
spoken  kindly:  "Go  in  peace  .  .  ." 

Sergius  watched  her  intently  for 
a  moment  and  then  dropped  off  into 
silence.  But  his  breathing  was 
labored,  and  now  and  then  he 
whispered  words — strange,  discon- 
nected words — and  it  was  as  if  he 
were  bringing  them  up  out  of  the 
deeps  of  his  soul: 

"Behold  thy  mother  .  .  .  thy  son 
.  .  .  Forgive  them  .  .  .  they  know 
not  .  .  .  This  day  .  .  .  with  me  .  .  . 
paradise  .  .  .  My  God,  my  God  .  .  . 
forsaken  .  .  .  Into  thy  hands  .  .  .  my 
spirit  ...  It  is  finished!" 

At  last  he  leaned  toward  the  girl 
and  spoke,  and  each  whispered  word 
was  weighted  with  fervent,  reveren- 
tial awe: 

"Miriam,  no  man  ever  died  like 
that  before.  No  man  ever  prayed  for 
the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies.  He 
believed  in  God.  You  should  have 
seen  him  die!" 

Gathering  himself  and  standing  at 
his  full  height,  with  arms  out- 
stretched as  if  he  were  spanning  his 
own  cross,  the  centurion  said — and 
there  was  the  conviction  of  the  ages 
in  his  words: 

"Surely  .  .  .  surely  .  .  .  This  nun 
must  have  been  the  Son  of  God!" 
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With  Ins  colored  chalk  and  words  of  faith, 

a  farmer-pastor  helped  frontier  families  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  triumphant  holy  day.  By  EDGAR  McGOWVN 


M 


.Y  FIRST  EASTER  in  a 
"church"  was  a  brisk  April  Sunday 
many  years  ago  in  a  pioneer  area  of 
eastern  Colorado.  I  was  only  six,  but 
that  day  still  is  etched  in  my  memory. 

On  previous  Easter  mornings  I 
had  been  roused  from  bed  and  told 
that  someplace  near  our  sod  house 
I  would  find  a  nest  of  colored  eggs, 
presumably  left  by  a  rabbit.  Easter 
was  one  day  of  the  year  when  we 
feasted  on  eggs.  At  other  times, 
struggling  ranchers  and  farmers  sold 
their  eggs  to  pay  for  necessities. 

In  January  of  the  year  I  recall,  a 
Mr.  Trent,  his  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren moved  into  our  rural  neighbor- 
hood to  homestead  160  acres.  A  frail- 
looking  man,  Mr.  Trent  hired  others 
to  build  his  sod  house  and  barn. 

In  early  spring  he  called  at  our 
house  to  invite  us  to  religious  services 
in  the  sod  schoolhouse  on  Easter 
Sunday.  There  were  no  churches  in 
the  neighborhood  and  few  Bibles. 
Mr.  Trent  asked  us  to  pass  the  invita- 
tion along,  especially  to  children. 

The  word  spread  and  when  Easter 
arrived,  people  flocked  to  the  school. 
There  were  seats  for  only  a  few;  the 
rest  stood.  Welcome  heat  from  the 
potbellied  stove  cut  the  chill  air. 

The  Trents  sat  before  a  long  black- 
board covered  with  three  white 
sheets.  When  time  came  for  the  serv- 
ice to  begin,  Mr.  Trent  rose  and 
welcomed  us.  "In  the  short  time  I 
have  been  among  you,"  he  said,  "I 
have  seen  the  need  for  a  church  in 
which  we  would  worship  our  Lord. 
This  is  Easter  Sunday  and  I  asked 
you  to  come  here  that  we  might  help 
each  other  and  our  children  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  Easter." 

He  reached  up  and  unpinned  the 
sheet  on  our  left.  As  it  fell,  children 
and  elders  gasped.  There,   pictured 


He  reached  up  and  unpinned  the  sheet.  .  .  .  Children  and  elders  gasped. 
There  were  the  Wise  Men  following  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 


in  colored  chalk,  were  the  Wise  Men 
following  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
Next  he  showed  us  the  Christ  Child 
in  the  manger. 

"These  are  pictures  of  Christ  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,"  Mr.  Trent 
began,  telling  the  story  in  detail. 
Then  he  took  away  the  second  sheet. 
"The  picture  here  is  of  the  Savior  as 
he  was  growing  up.  The  next  one  is 
the  Lord's  Supper,  when  he  was  with 
his  disciples." 

He  unpinned  the  last  sheet.  "And 
this  shows  Christ  on  the  cross  when 
he  was  crucified  between  two  thieves. 
Christ  was  crucified  during  the 
Jewish  Passover,  on  the  day  now 
known  as  Good  Friday.  The  last 
drawing  shows  the  sepulcher  from 
which  Christ  arose  on  the  third  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  now  called 
Easter. 

"Easter  eggs  are  a  symbol  of  life 
that  is  about  to  be  born.  Purple  eggs 
signify     royalty— Christ     the     King. 


Red  signifies  the  color  of  the  blood 
of  redemption.  And  the  Easter  rabbit 
is  symbolic  of  abundant  life. 

"There  is  something  else  I  would 
like  to  tell  you,  too.  I  am  an  ordained 
minister  oi  the  Gospel." 

His  brief  sermon  was  beautiful  in 
its  simplicity.  Then  Mr.  Trent  told 
the  boys  and  girls — all  of  whom  now 
had  a  new  understanding  ol  Paster — 
to  go  outside  and  search  the  grass 
lor  Easter-egg  nests.  "One  nest  for 
each  child,"  he  cautioned.  "And 
hurry;   it   has  started   to  snow." 

The  grownups  looked  on  as  we 
scampered  around,  finding  skillfully 
woven  nests  of  grass  and  then  carry- 
ing the  nests  and  cgt^s  back  to  the 
school  through  the  steadily  falling 
snow. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Trent,  the  experi- 
ence is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  today 
as  were  the  soft,  white  flakes  when 
they  spilled  silently  out  ol  the  sky 
that  long-ago  Easter  morn. 
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It'.-  it  far  cry  from  sterile 

hospital  garb  to  jeans,  jeep,  boots 

and  saddle     but  lure's  a  man 

who  knows  the  way! 


The  doctor  doesn't   handle 
it  rope  with  the  same  st(ill  he  uses 
a  scalpel,  but  lie's  iron  a  few 
prizes  in  rodeo  contests. 


B 


1  I  WTT.N  office  and  hospital, 
the  doctor  drives  an  automobile.  ( )lT 
mam  roads,  a  jeep.  When  the  going 
gets  rough,  he  saddles  up  the  Ten- 
nessee quarter  horse  he  hauls  in  a 
trailer  behind  the  jeep.  Then,  ii  his 
horse  can'l  make  it,  he  walks.  And  if 
the  creek's  high— well,  he  can  swim! 
Dr.  Harry  Guffee's  determination 
on  a  mission  ol  healing  or  aid  to  the 
distressed  is  well  known  around 
Franklin,  a  neat,  rodeo-minded  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  community  sur- 
rounded by  white  fences.  Confederate 
monuments,  rolling  hills,  and  broad 
bluegrass  pastures. 


To  some,  it  may  seem  unusual  lor 
.1  physician  to  deliver  a  baby  or  per- 
form an  emergency  operation  after 
leaving  a  calf-roping  contest  (in 
which,  chances  are,  he  participated), 
or  a  bit  unorthodox  to  enter  the  hos- 
pital in  cowboy  boots.  But  that's 
Harry  Guffee,  who  combines  a  love 
lor  the  land,  for  people,  for  animals, 
and  for  his  church  with  medical 
knowledge,  surgical  skill,  and  Chris- 
tian compassion. 

Neighbors  say  he's  working  him- 
self to  death.  He  says:  "More  people- 
die  from  worry  than  overwork."  Of 
all  people,  he  should  know. 


v 


Half  Doctor,  Half  Cowboy 


All  together — and  holding  still  for  once.  That's  Mrs.  Guffee 
(nearest)  and  the  five  "little"  Guffecs  of  Bar-0  Ranch. 


"THEIRS  is  a  home  where  fellow- 
ship, understanding,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  wholesome  endeavor 
abound,"  says  Pastor  John  Dickson, 
pointing  out  all  seven  Guffees  are 
active  in  Franklin's  First  Methodist 
Church.  Busy  Dr.  Harry,  who  has 
served  on  the  official  board,  would 
like  to  do  more.  But  everyone  under- 
stands when  he  slips  out  of  church 
early  to  answer  an  emergency  call. 

At  any  moment,  an  emergency 

may  call  the  doctor  away — but  now 

the  morning  service  is  uninterrupted. 

The  boys  are  singing  in  the  choir. 
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Half   Doctor,  Half  Cowboy  (continued) 


The   professional   approach, 
Guffei  style,  i<  neighborly. 


WHILE  HE'S  n<>  society  doctor, 
Harry  Guffce  numbers  many  ol 
Middle  Tennessee's  best-known  old 
families  among  his  patients.  He's  a 
tall,  lanky,  rawboned  man  who  owns 
and  operates  a  1,000-acre  ranch 
stocked  with  fine  horses  and  cattle, 
ict  often  he  ministers  to  the  needy 
without  thought  ol  compensation. 

One  destitute  woman,  from  whom 
he  had  removed  a   14-pound  tumor. 


told  him  through  her  tears:  "I  don't 
guess  I  can  ever  pay  you,  Dr.  Harry. 
But  I  know  the  good  Lord's  gomj;  to 
reward  you  for  saving  my  life."  To 
which  the  doctor  replied:  "You  for- 
get it.  The  good  Lord  can  put  it  on 
his  book  if  he  wants  to.  But  it  isn't 
going  to  be  on  mine." 

Once  he  took  a  chicken  as  payment 
lor  an  operation;  another  time  he  was 
olTered  a  jug  of  moonshine! 
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Sure  case  from  pain  and 

uncertainty  follow  him  into 
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a  sickroom,  bringing  a  relieved 
smile  to  an   anxious  husband . 
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What  boy  wouldn't  co-operate 

wholeheartedly  with  a  doctor  who  is  a 
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cowboy  to  boot?  The  willing  patient 
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( and  admirer)  is  Mi\e  Leverette. 
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On  his  rounds,  the  doctor  drops  by 
for  a  friendly  visit  with  Mrs.  H.  B.  Reams, 
92,  widow  of  a  Methodist  minister  who 
gave  the  church  a  life  of  service. 


The  Guffees  are  typified  by  pretty  Betty,  who  aires 
for  children  in  the  church  nursery.  On  certain   weekdays 
she  worlds  in  a  Nashville  class  with  cerebral-palsy 
patients.  The  Guffee  boys  plan  to  be  doctors. 


The  sun  lowers  in  the  Cumberlands,  but  there'll  be  more  calls 
for  the  Tennessee  cowboy-physician  after  this  visit  to  a  hill  family.  Again  this  day, 
in  an  important  way,  Harry  Guffee  has  rendered  Christian  service. 
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Tom  was  headed  for  bigger  trouble 

perhaps  death — when  a  judge's  rebuke 

awakened  his  indulgent  parents. 

Only  then  did  they  realize  he  wanted 

the  security  of  their  authority. 
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HERE  WAS  silence  as  the  three 
of  us  walked  down  the  stairs  from 
juvenile  court.  Ringing  in  our  ears 
was  the  judge's  gruff  pronouncement 
to  our  1 6-year-old  son,  Tom: 

"Driver's  license  suspended  for  six 
months!" 

The  words  addressed  to  my  hus- 
band,  Joe,  and  me  were  already 
etched  in  our  minds: 

"In  giving  your  son  the  freedom 
of  a  car  of  his  own,  you  have  given 
him  responsibility  for  which  you  have 
not  trained  him." 

Joe  had  driven  us  halfway  home 
before  anyone  spoke.  Then,  suddenly, 
Tom  turned  to  us  and  blurted:  "Why 
did  you  ever  let  me  get  that  car?" 
The  bewildered  sincerity  of  his  ques- 
tion was  reflected  in  his  filling  eyes. 

My  husband  glanced  at  him  in 
amazement. 

Well,  I  thought,  why  had  we  let 
him  get  it? 

Tom  had  been  barely  16,  with  a 
brand-new  driver's  license  and  an 
obvious  tendency  to  push  the  family 
car  a  bit  too  fast.  But  when  he  coaxed 
for  a  car  of  his  own,  we  gave  in. 
Other  boys  his  age  owned  cars. 

Having  granted  Tom  an  auto- 
mobile of  his  own — and  happiness, 
we  assumed — we  were  dismayed  by 
two  speeding  tickets  he  collected 
within  a  few  weeks. 

We  paid  the  fines.  After  the  first 
offense,  we  merely  admonished  Tom 
against  speeding.  After  the  second, 
we  demanded  that  he  keep  his  car 
in  the  garage  for  a  week.  But  the 
next  day  we  backed  down  so  he 
could  drive  to  a  party. 

On  the  way  home  from  the  party, 
a  traffic  officer  ticketed  him  for  driv- 
ing a  scorching  85  miles  an  hour.  It 
was  this  third  violation  which  culmi- 
nated in  juvenile  court. 

As  I  considered  Tom's  question, 
I  belatedly  realized  that  we  had  in- 
dulged him  instead  of  giving  him 
what  he  really  wanted — the  security 
of  wise  parental  authority.  The  result 
for  Tom  had  been  confusion  and 
insecurity. 

That  night,  Joe  and  I  searched  for 
an  understanding  of  our  failure  to 
administer  good  discipline.  We  re- 
called incidents  from  Tom's  early 
childhood — even  as  far  back  as  his 
babyhood  when  I'd  substituted  car- 
rots if  he  turned  away  from  strained 
peas — and  realized  that  all  the  times 
we  had  unwisely  indulged  our  son 


fell  into  a  pattern  that  led  straight  to 
the  morning's  court  session. 

Now,  seeing  our  mistakes  in  the 
light  of  our  present  crisis,  we 
wondered  whether  Tom,  in  his  speed- 
ing, had  been  subconsciously  seeking 
from  the  police  the  discipline  his 
parents  had  failed  to  provide. 

"When  a  child  knowingly  docs 
wrong  and  goes  unpunished,  he  must 
bear  the  burden  of  his  guilt,"  the 
judge  had  said.  "Punishment  relieves 
his  guilt  feelings  and  makes  him 
more  comfortable  with  himself. 
Discipline  by  his  parents  aids  a 
youngster  in  developing  his  own  self- 
discipline." 

Painfully,  we  admitted  that 
through  a  natural  desire  to  make  our 
son  happy,  we  had  not  helped  him 
create  his  own  firm  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. At  16,  he  was  learning  un- 
happily that  society  doesn't  tolerate 
those  who  do  not  discipline  them- 
selves. A  traffic  officer  can't  be  cajoled 
like  Mom  and  Dad. 

With  all  these  realizations  coming 
one  on  another,  we  were  hurt  and 
saddened.  But  the  important  thing 
now  was  to  help  Tom.  We  would 
have  to  improve  our  patterns  of 
discipline  for  his  sake  as  well  as  for 
the  benefit  of  our  two  younger  chil- 
dren, Betsy,  nine,  and  Billy,  seven. 

First,  we  determined  to  set  an 
example  worth  emulating.  By  practic- 
ing self-discipline  ourselves  and 
showing  our  respect  for  authority, 
honor,  and  responsibility,  we  hoped 
to  teach  our  children  these  qualities. 

That  was  a  year  ago. 

Now,  we  are  firm  about  many 
things.  No  longer  do  we  accept  a 
"need  to  sleep"  as  an  excuse  Sunday 
mornings  for  not  attending  church. 

We  encourage  our  offspring  to 
participate  in  youth  activities,  hoping 
to  guide  their  spiritual  development 
so  it  may  become  a  source  of  self- 
guidance,  so  faith  and  prayer  may 
become  a  source  of  strength. 

We  discuss  matters  of  discipline 
with  them,  showing  respect  for  their 
opinions.  In  case  of  misbehavior,  we 
listen  to  the  child's  explanation  first 
before  passing  judgment.  We  want 
them  to  understand  the  why  ot  our 
disciplinary  measures;  but  if  they 
cannot  or  will  not  understand,  we 
expect  them  to  accept  our  authority. 

The  past  year  of  trying  to  substitute 
firm,  loving  guidance  lor  over- 
indulgence has  not  been  easy.  Joe  and 


I  have  prayed  constantly  for  guidance 

ourselves.  It  is  l.n  mor<  difficull  to 
learn  to  administer  discipline  than 
it  is  to  learn  to  accept  it. 

So  often  it  has  been  difficull  to  say 
no  to  a  youngster's  momentary  de- 
sire, especially  when  "the  other 
kids"  were  doing  what  we  felt  our 
youngster  shouldn't.  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  accept  with  understanding 
the  occasional  expressions  of  ill  will 
when  our  children's  wishes  were 
denied.  More  difficult  still  has  been 
the  attempt  to  change  the  behavior 
patterns  built  over  1(>  years  time. 

But  the  problems  ot  the  year  have- 
been  well  outweighed  by  the  satisfac- 
tions. 

Although  carrying  out  discipline  is 
usually  my  responsibility  because  I 
am  at  home,  the  children  regard  their 
father  as  the  ultimate  source  ol 
authority.  Joe  and  I  have  slowly  built 
an  assurance  that  we  are  superior 
to  our  children  in  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment. We  believe  that  experience  is 
a  good  teacher,  but  that  the  children 
should  also  be  guided  by  our  judg- 
ment gained  through  longer  experi- 
ence. No  more  can  we  be  talked 
into  agreeing  to  demands  we  leel  are 
unwise.  And  I  sense  that  our  young- 
sters feel  relief  and  security  in 
knowing  we  cannot  be  coaxed  into 
permitting  them  to  do  something 
which  we,  and  perhaps  even  they, 
feel  is  not  good  for  them. 

We've  learned  that  teen-agers  often 
welcome,  though  perhaps  secretly, 
parental  guidance  for  their  prob- 
lems. 

Our  family  relationships  have  been 
much  happier  since  we  became  firm 
about  being  obeyed.  Joe  and  I  arc- 
less  apt  to  feel  impatience,  and  there- 
is  little  bickering  and  rebellion  when 
noes  are  issued.  Tom,  Betsy,  and 
Billy  understand  that  we  consider 
their  requests  carefully,  and  that  our 
decisions  are  based  on  what  we  leel 
is  best. 

But  most  rewarding  is  the  evidence 
of  self-discipline  growing  in  our  three 
young  people. 

The  year  behind  us  has  been  hard. 
But  we  have  learned  that  children 
usually  recognize  guidance  lor  what 
it   is — concern   about   them. 

And  ahead   we  see   the   assurance 
that  we're  finally  giving  our  children 
what  they  really  want:  loving  disci 
pline  and  a   firmer   hand   in   leading 
them  toward  adulthood. 
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Dr.  Russell  J.  Humbert  (left)  is  the 
president  of  Methodist-related  DePauw 
versity,  Greencastle,  Ind.  Founded 
in  1837,  DePauw  now  has  an  enrollment 
of  2,106,  is  coeducational.  The  Rector 
scholarships,  created  by  a  $2.1  million 
personal  gift,  help  attract  top  students. 


Dr.  Hurst  R.  Anderson  (right)  is 
president  of  American  University.  The 

Washington,  D.C.,  school  has  mapped  a 
$203  million  building  program  for  the 
next  decade.  American  is  coeducational 
and  Methodist-related.  Total  enrollment 
is  8,000,  and  may  double  in  10  years. 


MI  DMO NTH 

POWWOW 


Should  Church-Related 
Colleges  Accept  Federal  Support? 


u 


declares  Hurst  \\.  Anderson 


T 


I II M.  ARE  days  of  challenge. 
Nowher<  is  this  more  evident  than 
in  the  field  ol  higher  education.  1 
think  most  college  administrators  are 
"I  what  we  Eace,  hut  from  my 
vantage  point   in  Washington,  it  is 

possible  to  be  aware  ol  some  pertinent 
facts  not   SO  apparent  to  others. 

( )nr  colleges  and  universiti<  s  are 
U  ing  squ<  i  zed  between  the  S 
Union's  challenge  from  without  and 
the  pressure  ol  spiralling  enrollments 
from  within,  ll   we  are   to  triumph 


over  these  twin  threats,  a  large  body 
ol  academic  opinion  holds  that  our 
private  institutions  must  have  federal 
aid. 

"Why?"  you  ask.  Because  Russia 
is  outstripping  us  in  production  of 
trained  scientists  and  engineers,  and 
because  we  are  not  now  building 
rapidl)  enough  to  accommodate  the 
throngs  ol  students  who  w  ill  descend 
upon  our  colleges  and  universities 
before  this  decade  ends. 

Russia's  educational  program,  once 


backward  and  ineffective  in  compari- 
son with  its  Western  counterparts. 
now  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  1954.  Russian 
schools  produced  65,000  scientists  and 
engineers;  and  by  1958,  the  output 
had  increased  to  90,000.  In  the  latter 
year,  we  had  63,000  graduates  in  the 
same  fields. 

Russia  still  cannot  match  us  in 
the  number  of  students  receiving  all 
types  ol  degrees,  but  its  capacity  is 
expanding  much  more  rapidly  than 
ours,  indicating  our  advantage  may 
be  only  temporary. 

The  problem  presented  by  soaring 
enrollments  is  equally  critical,  if  of 
a  different  nature.  We  now  have 
nearly  4  million  college  and  univer- 
sity  students.   Best  estimates  of  the 
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American  Council  on  Education  indi- 
cate that,  by  1970,  we  will  have  6 
million.  Can  we  meet  the  staggering 
demands  for  institutional  growth 
which  this  increase  will  require? 

Studies  indicate  that  in  the  next 
decade  we  will  need  to  spend  $15 
billion — or  $1.5  billion  per  year — on 
capital  improvements  alone.  And, 
hard  as  we  have  tried,  we've  never 
been  able  in  any  one  year  to  produce 
more  than  $750  million — half  the 
amount  needed. 

Churches,  alumni  organizations, 
promotional  programs,  labor  unions, 
corporations,  and  foundations  all 
contribute  money  to  private  institu- 
tions, of  course,  but  only  about  half 
what  they  will  need  annually.  We 
never  have  been  able  to  produce 
voluntarily  more  than  half  what  our 
goal  must  be. 

An  article  in  the  July,  1959,  Educa- 
tional Record,  published  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  in 
which  most  of  our  Methodist-related 
colleges  and  universities  have  mem- 
bership, eloquently  supports  the 
position  taken  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Higher  Education  Be- 
yond the  High  School.  The  article 
was  written  by  Dr.  David  D.  Henry, 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  one  of  the  educational  statesmen 
of  our  generation. 

We  must  plan  now  for  expansion 
of  educational  facilities,  Dr.  Henry 
says,  before  we  have  to  pursue  the 
emergency  course  we  did  for  veterans 
after  World  War  II.  Public  money 
then  was  used  to  construct  unsightly- 
temporary  structures  on  almost  all 
of  our  campuses.  This  is  an  extrava- 
gance we  cannot  afford,  since  these 
buildings  eventually  must  be  torn 
down  and  replaced  by  permanent 
structures. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  central  argu- 
ment for  accepting  federal  aid  in 
the  form  of  matching  grants  to  help 
construct  permanent  educational 
facilities.  These  grants,  by  which  the 
government  contributes  an  additional 
dollar  to  match  each  dollar  an  institu- 
tion raises  from  private  sources, 
effectively  double  the  funds  immedi- 
ately available  for  improvement  and 
expansion.  And,  unquestionably  it 
is  wiser  to  build  with  the  long  view 
in  mind  than  to  temporize  in  crisis 
periods  of  public  hysteria. 

Should  church-related  schools  ac- 
cept federal  aid?  The  battle  cry  of 


those  who  say  "no"  is  this:  "We 
don't  want  federal  aid;  we  would 
prefer  to  have  the  churches  continue 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  these 
schools." 

The  answers  to  this  line  of  think- 
ing are,  of  course,  obvious: 

1.  Church-group  and  voluntary 
philanthropy,  magnificent  as  this 
support  has  been,  is  not  now  meeting 
the  crisis  and  probably  never  can 
meet  it. 

2.  Not  only  educational  institu- 
tions, but  churches  themselves  long 
have  accepted  aid  from  the  state 
through  tax  exemptions. 

3.  Many  colleges  and  universities 
now  are  receiving  government  aid 
in  the  form  of  research  contracts. 
Almost  50  per  cent  of  the  budgets  of 
some  of  America's  educational  in- 
stitutions is  composed  of  income  thus 
derived  from  federal  sources. 

4.  Many  officials  of  our  church- 
related  colleges  already  have  resolved 
this  question  in  their  own  minds  by 
accepting  government  loans  for  the 
construction  of  dormitory  facilities. 
It  is  a  fact  that  two  thirds  of  the 
church-related  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  country  have  accepted 
such  loans. 

5.  Almost  all  church-related  educa- 
tional institutions  have  accepted  aid 
under  the  provisions  of  the  recently 
enacted  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  which  provides  loan  funds  for 
students,  fellowships  for  graduate 
students,  and  grants  for  graduate 
instruction. 

All  thinking  Americans,  one  may 
be  sure,  are  determined  to  avoid 
federal  interference  with  educational 
policy.  But  it  would  be  equally  in- 
advisable to  invite  tampering  by 
financing  our  schools  solely  through 
corporate  gifts.  There  is  as  much 
danger  of  domination  in  one  quarter 
as  in  the  other. 

What     is     the     answer     to     this 


dilemma?  1  think  we  must  not  refuse 
either  corporate  gifts  or  lederal  aid, 
but  must  make  sure  our  institutions 
receive  income  from  many  .sources. 
This  way,  no  single  social  agency 
can  be  in  a  position  of  even  attempt- 
ing to  direct  the  course  of  church- 
related  educational  institutions. 

The  iaet.s  are  that  lending  money 
to  our  Methodist  colleges  has  never 
suggested  to  anyone  in  Washington 
that  the  federal  government  should 
control  these  institutions.  The  facts 
to  date  simply  do  not  support  fears 
that  the  kinds  of  federal  aid  proposed 
have  led,  or  ever  will  lead,  to  federal 
control. 

If  the  money  is  loaned  to  build  a 
dormitory,  or  granted  on  a  dollar-to- 
dollar  matching  basis  for  classroom 
facilities,  it  is  the  view  of  a  majority 
of  prominent  American  educators 
that  there  results  no  real  danger  of 
federal  interference  in  the  policy  or 
programs  of  the  educational  institu- 
tion. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  object 
to  the  general  principles  of  federal 
aid,  but  who  contend  that  it  is  im- 
practical because  of  the  already  heavy 
tax  burden.  To  these,  we  must  reply 
that  a  nation  which  can  spend  (in 
1958)  almost  $11  billion  on  liquor, 
$6  billion  on  tobacco,  and  $14  billion 
on  armaments  surely  will  not  starve 
the  institutions  which  train  its  future 
leaders  by  denying  them  $750  million 
per  year. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  satisfy 
the  challenges  of  our  age.  All  seg- 
ments of  our  society  must  contribute 
to  higher  education  in  a  co-operative 
effort  to  meet  the  current  crisis.  To 
do  otherwise  may  open  us  to  the 
charge  we  are  modern  Neros — fid- 
dling while  Rome  burns. 

An  exaggeration?  No.  The  heart 
of  American  education  will  burn  if 
strategic  measures  are  not  soon 
adopted  to  save  our  institutions. 


Xfc 


advises  Russell J.  Humbert 


A. 


_S  PRESIDENT  of  a  church- 
related  institution  of  higher  learning, 
I  am  constantly  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Should  the  church-related  col- 
lege accept  federal  aid?"  My  answer 


to  this  is  a  resounding  "No!" 

I  realize  that  many  privately  sup- 
ported colleges  and  universities  do 
accept  government  aid.  This  is  their 
right.  Within  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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>,  Pauw  .  w<    have  discussed  t lic- 

ngth;  and  our  decision 

n0|  q  ral   aid   was   no) 

hastily  conceived.  It  was  evolved  after 

,ul  consideration  ol  .til  the 
known    advantages    and    disadvan- 

W<  .nt  .1  private  institution  and 
feel  we  arc  entitled  to  private  support. 
All  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  are,  or  should  be,  en- 
.  il  in  the  performance  of  a  public 
service  and  thus  have  a  legitimate 
claim  to  broad  am\  generous  aid.  Bui 
aid  which  might  promote  a  mono- 
lithic structure  ol  higher  education  in 
America  threatens  to  make  us  a 
nation  like  those  operating  within 
the  framework  ol  state  socialism. 

Following  this  line  ol  reasoning — 
that  private  institutions  must  he  free 
ol  government  support— we  reject 
the  all  too  prevalent  line  of  thinking 
which  says:  "Everyone  else  is  doing 
it.  Let's  ,<4<-'i  our  share  of  the  govern- 
ment till,  too." 

Bui  let's  pause  here  to  ask,  "Do  we 
dupe  ourselves  into  believing  federal 
assistance  is  free?"  The  massive  struc- 
ture ol  hidden  taxes,  coupled  with 
income-tax  withholdings  from  our 
pas  checks,  obscures  our  real  tax  hill. 
We  pay  substantially  lor  federal  as- 
sistance, and  many  believe  we  pay 
a  premium  due  to  the  bulky  bureauc- 
racy necessary  to  implement  it. 

Another  reason  why  our  university 
does  not  accept  lederal  aid  is  that 
we  must  remain  tree  from  govern- 
ment or  public  control.  Federal  con- 
trol is  no  myth.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorialized  recently:  "It's 
odd,  but  hardly  surprising,  that  we 
hear  so  much  these  days  of  the  need 
lor  new  and  expanded  federal  aid  to 
education,  but  never  a  word  about 
the  invisible  Strings  tying  every 
federal  dollar  to  Washington." 


A, 


"s  \\  example,  note  the  relatively 
new  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  which  establishes  a  student-loan 
program.  In  it  we  find  main  not  so 
subtle,  built-in  controls.  They're  not 
necessarily  evil  controls.' Few  would 
find  fault  with  the  NDEA  clause 
designed  to  encourage  students  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.  Yet,  in 
i  fleet,  H  s.i\s  th.it  any  student  who 
subsequently  teaches  in  the  public 
schools  will  In  forgiven  up  to  sn  (HT 
ceni  oi  his  federal  loan,  depending 


on  the  number  of  years  he  teaches. 

'Ibis,  I'm  sure  you'll  agree,  is  a 
mild  form  of  control  designed  to 
give  direction  to  the  vocational  choice 
of  individuals.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
suggestion  seems  well-intentioned. 
Bui  what  about  the  next  time?  Then 
the  invisible  strings  of  control  may 
not  be  handled  so  gently  and  may 
attempt  to  steer  us  to  a  less  desirable 
goal. 

A  third  reason  why  we  are  not 
accept  inn  federal  aid  is  that  we  be- 
lieve we  should  encourage,  rather 
than  discourage,  our  partnership  with 
private  sources  ol  support. 

The  first  of  these  sources  is  the 
student  and  his  family.  Today,  more 
than  ever  before,  there  is  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  the  need  for  each 
family  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  its 
own  educational  costs.  For  too  many 
years,  colleges  and  universities  kept 
secret  the  fact  that  tuitions  and  fees 
amounted  to  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  a  college  education.  Today,  we  are 
being  more  explicit — and,  I  believe, 
more  truthful.  Parents  know  they 
pay  only  half  the  bill,  that  the  rest 
must  come  from  dwindling  endow- 
ments and  other  sources. 

We  and  our  sister  institutions  have 
substantially  increased  tuitions,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  this  trend 
will  and  should  continue.  Concur- 
rently, we  are  charged  with,  and  have 
accepted,  the  responsibility  of  assist- 
ing the  worthy  student  who  finds  the 
educational  bill  beyond  his  ability  to 
pay.  Contrary  to  earlier  practice,  we 
now  relate  financial  aid  to  actual 
need.  Honorary  scholarships,  without 
stipend,  are  being  accepted  graciously 
by  those  who  deserve  recognition  but 
who  can  pay  their  own  way. 

More  and  more,  too,  loans  to 
finance  college  education  are  win- 
ning acceptance.  Students  and  parents 
are  willing  to  borrow,  and  they  right- 
ly feel  education  is  just  as  important 
as  automobiles  or  other  tangible 
commodities.  I  personally  have  no 
compunction  about  recommending 
a  loan  program  to  finance  the  best 
buy  in  the  world  higher  education. 
This  plan  actually  may  produce  an 
educational  bonus,  since  there  is  an 
element  of  character-builditi"  in 
repaying  a  big  bill  which  causes  the 
student  and  his  family  to  look  upon 
education  as  important,  as  something 
to  be  gained  by   individual  effort. 

Conversely,  if  the  student's  educa- 


tion were  financed  by  a  federal  grant, 
could  he  ever  attach  to  it  the  same 
value  and  importance? 

Another  of  our  valued  private 
partners  is  the  alumnus.  Alumni  sup- 
port has  grown  remarkably  in  the 
past  few  years,  but  it  still  falls  far 
short  of  its  potential.  Before  we  ask 
the  government  to  support  our  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities,  we 
should  do  more  to  challenge  our 
alumni  to  help  us  take  care  of  our- 
selves. 

A  relatively  new  form  of  support 
— corporate  gifts — has  exploded  on 
the  campus  scene  within  the  past  few 
years.  The  magnitude  of  this  assist- 
ance and  the  variety  of  support  plans 
now  operating  weren't  even  dreamed 
20  years  ago.  Here,  too,  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface;  relatively  few 
firms  have  yet  assumed  what  leaders 
in  the  field  believe  is  a  fair  share  of 
their  responsibility. 


JT  OR  the  church-related  college  or 
university,  the  church  is  an  important 
partner.  Recently,  there  has  been  a 
new  and  needed  dedication  by 
church-related  schools  to  their  origi- 
nal purpose  in  Christian  education. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the 
church  has  recognized  and  accepted 
its  responsibility  with  increased  zeal 
and  financial  support,  and  without 
control  or  limitation. 

Even  a  superficial  study  reveals 
that  most  annual  conferences  of  The 
Methodist  Church  have  attained  the 
goal  of  $1  per  member  for  higher 
education,  as  suggested  by  the  1956 
General  Conference.  This  partner- 
ship must  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened  if  our  118  Methodist- 
related  colleges  and  universities  are 
to  remain  Christian,  strong  and  free. 

We  have  other  important  partners, 
such  as  individuals  and  foundations; 
and  it  is  urgently  important  to  en- 
courage these  relationships — so  the 
wellsprings  of  private  giving  are  not 
allowed  to  dry  up  but  instead  are 
encouraged  to  flow  more  freely. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  the 
church-related  institution  of  higher 
education  will  continue  to  build  a 
quality  program  of  Christian  higher 
education,  it  will  continue  to  receive 
sufficient  support  from  private 
sources.  Hence,  it  will  receive,  as  a 
free  institution  of  the  church,  the 
support  it  deserves. 
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Out  of  a  gray  s\y,  the  Easter  sun  rises  upon  a  scene  from  long  ago  and  far  away. 


|  cHolt)  Week- 

on  an  'Alabama  Hillside 


THE  THREE  CROSSES  that  stood  on  Calvary  before  the 
first  Easter  are  far  removed  in  space  and  time  from  those  that 
will  be  starkly  outlined  this  Easter  against  the  rising  sun  in 
Moundville,  Ala. — but  there  is  a  link  between  the  two.  This 
year  the  folks  of  Moundville  will  present  the  14th  annual  per- 
formance of  their  pageant,  The  Road  to  Calvary,  and  again 
reverent  thousands  will  stand  in  predawn  chill  to  see  the  ageless 
story  unfold  on  three  prehistoric  Indian  mounds.  Together's 
photographer  was  on  hand  last  year  to  record  the  event, 
sponsored  by  the  Moundville  Methodist  Church,  and  to  portray 
in  color  the  roles  enacted  by  scores  of  devout  local  citizens. 


For  this  tot  perched  on  his  father's  shoulders, 

the  Bible  story  comes  vividly  to  life,  helping  him  realize 

Easter  is  more  than  colored  eggs  and  bunny  rabbits. 


at  the  old,  oU  story  may  Me  aneri. . . 


year  after  year,  the  Moundville  pageant  adds  to  its  array  of  costumes  and  props. 


As  if  stepping  out  of  the  New  Testament,  costumed  actors  It's  3  a.m.,  Easter  Sunday,  as  these  stage  hands  hurry  to  set 

leave  the  Methodist  church.   They're  enroute  to   rehearsal.  up  an  electric  organ  on  one  of  the  pageant's  three  mounds. 


In  the  blac\  of  night,  the  pageant  choir 
ta\es  position  in  a  grassy  "loft"  where 
the  Mound  Indians  once  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  worship  their  heathen  sun  god. 


A  flowering  shrub  is  set  up  outside  the 
tomb  (in  background)  from  which 
Moundville's  Christus  will  "arise"  on 
Easter  morning.  The  blossoms,  symbolic 
of  the  Resurrection  and  life  after  death, 
are  being  arranged  by  Eugene  Lewis. 
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THE  SCRIPT  for  The  Road  to  Calvary  was  written  in  1948  by 
Robert  L.  Hagood,  then  pastor  of  the  Moundville  Methodist 
Church,  and  was  narrated  last  year  by  the  present  pastor, 
Wilham  M.  Sproles.  Although  the  pageant  is  sponsored  by 
Methodists,  other  churches  in  the  community  (population 
about  1,000)  take  an  active  part.  An  estimated  5,000  persons, 
some  of  whom  came  as  early  as  midnight,  thronged  Mound 
Park  for  the  performance  last  Easter  morning.  Featuring  dra- 
matic spotlighting  and  appropriate  Easter  music  by  an  inter- 
denominational choir,  the  program  each  year  is  timed  to  reach 
the  Crucifixion  scene  precisely  as  the  sun  rises. 


Most  members  of  the  cast  are  veterans 

who've  played  their  roles  many  times.  This  is 

Claudie  Hoggle  being  made  up  as  a  disciple.  But  only  once 

to  any  man  comes  the  honor  of  playing  Christ. 


The  Widow's  Mite 
He  looked  up  and  saw 
the  rich  putting  their 
gifts  into  the  treasury; 
and  he  saw  a  poor  widow 
put  in  two  copper 
coins.  And  he  said, 
"Truly. ..this  poor 
widow  has  put  in  more 
than  all  of  them'.' 


Jesus  Before  Caiaphas 
In  this  mob  scene 
Jesus  (at  right,  above) 
stands  before  Caiaphas, 
the  high  priest. 
The  photo  was  taken 
at  a  rehearsal  with 
Melt/in  Bedsole  as 
Caiaphas  and  Andy 
Knight,  an  understudy, 
as  the  Christus. 


The  Last  Supper 

"Truly,  truly,  I  say 

to  you,  one  o) 

will  betray  me'.' 

The  disciples  looked 

at  one  another, 

uncertain  of  whom  he 

spo){e..."lt  is  he 

to  whom  I  shall  give 

this  morsel  when 

I  have  dipped  it'.' 
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"JVorP  is  my  soul  trouble}.  %n}  vHhat  shall 

I  say,  'Tather,  sale  me  front  this  hour7? 

J^o,  jor  this  purpose  1  hale  come  to  this  hour. 
Tather,  glorify  thy  name. 


So  they  took  Jesus,  anb  he  rtent  out,  bearing  his  orin  cross. . ." 
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Stolid  and  impervious,  set  upon  his  purpose, 

Judas  Iscariot  (played  here  by  R.  F.  Lewis,  Jr.,)  bears 

the  loo\  of  knowing  pain  in  Jesus'  eyes 

before  slipping  away  to  betray  him. 


Jesus,  crucified  between  the  two  thieves, 

loo\s  down  upon  Mary,  his  mother,  \neeling  beside 

the  cross:  "Woman,  behold  your  son!" 


! 


I 


the  Christ  should 
rdfoy  rise  j rem  ! 


Again  this  Easier,  April  2, 

millions  of  Americans  will  gather 

for  sunrise  services.  And  in 

Moundville ,  Ala.,  another  man  of 

good  character  will  play  history's 

greatest  role— that  of  the 

immortal  Man  of  Galilee. 


His  heart  overruled  hardship,  so  he  changed 


From  F  ol  to 


PULPIT 


By  CASPAR  NANNES 


D. 


'URING  HOLY  WEEK,  1948, 
a  tall,  broad-shouldered  young  man 
from  the  FBI  slipped  quietly  into  the 
sanctuary  of  a  downtown  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  church.  Taking  his  place 
among  the  worshipers,  he  bowed  his 
head  as  the  noonday  Lenten  service 
opened. 

The  minister  began  speaking,  but 
the  young  man's  thoughts  still 
whirled  busily.  Finally,  the  presence 
of  the  other  people  in  the  church 
seemed  to  recede,  and  he  felt  vitally 
attracted  to  the  speaker.  In  fact,  the 
man  in  the  pulpit  seemed  to  be  speak- 
ing directly  to  him! 

"The  need  for  preachers  is  tre- 
mendous," the  minister  was  saying. 
"Empty  pulpits  are  crying  for  good 
men  to  fill  them.  One  great  denomi- 
nation wishes  to  start  a  building  pro- 
gram of  500  churches  and  has  the 
money  to  proceed,  but  these  urgently 
needed  churches  won't  be  built. 
There  are  no  ministers  to  fill  the 
pulpits!" 

When  the  brief  service  ended,  the 
young  man — Merrill  William  Dren- 
nan,  agent  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation — stepped  outside.  But 
he  didn't  return  to  his  office.  Instead, 
he  paced  the  downtown  Washington 
streets,  weighing  and  studying  a 
challenge. 

The    minister    had    declared    that 


The  Rev.  Merrill   W.  Drennan,  Pastor  of  Millian   Methodist   Church, 
Wheaton  Woods,  Md.  He's  never  regretted  his  decision. 


business  and  government  were  at- 
tracting top  men  who  would  make 
outstanding  ministers.  Why  were 
such  men  turning  their  backs  on  a 
great  need  of  the  Church?  Why, 
Mr.  Drennan  asked  himself,  was 
he? 

As  FBI  Agent  Drennan  walked 
and  thought,  the  question  finally 
narrowed  to  a  personal  equation: 
should  he  follow  his  mind — or  his 
heart  ? 

Any  objective  appraisal  of  his  per- 
sonal situation  suggested  no  change. 
He  had  a  wife,  one  daughter,  and 
another  girl  had  just  been  born.  He 
was  well  established  in  the  FBI,  a 


six-year  man  with  a  fine  record.  He 
had  only  one  year  of  college  credit 
toward  the  B.A.  degree;  becoming  a 
minister  would  take  three  more  years 
of  college  work  and  an  additional 
three  years  of  seminary  study.  And 
could  he  qualify  academically? 

The  decision  was  not  easy,  but  he 
knew  there  was  only  one  answer  for 
him.  He  would  enter  the  ministry. 

At  first  he  thought  of  becoming 
a  part-time  pastor,  retaining  his  FBI 
post  and  taking  over  a  small  church 
on  week  ends.  He  discussed  this  idea 
with  the  Rev.  Marion  Michael,  then 
pastor  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged — Marvin   Memorial   Meth- 
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<  I  talked  w  ith  oth<  r  min- 

hi  di  d  d,  flatly,  tli.n 
King  had  to  be  a  full  time  job. 

I  g  Ins  w  ill  w  ith  the  decision 
inothei  matter. 

".sin-  was  siroii-  enough  to  take 
th<  initial  sho<  k,"  Mr.  Dr<  nnan  re- 
calls. "Onc<  that  was  over,  she  was  in 
lull  accord." 

I  lu  next  step  was  to  notify  his 
Jin!  In  u.is  leaving.  He  requested 
.in  interview  with  J.  Edgar  1  loover. 

Hoover  was  sympathetic.  "There 
is  mid  ol  virilit)  in  the  ministry," 
In  said,  "but  il  something  should 
happen  to  preveni  the  successful  com- 
pletion ol  this  project,  you  always 
have  .1  job  waiting  for  you  with  the 
FBI." 

Then  came  the  years  of  test  and 
trial.  Mr.  Drennan  resigned  as  an 
FBI  agent  on  Friday,  June  3,  1948. 
The  following  Monday,  he  entered 
the  American  University  summer 
school.  In  the  fall,  he  entered  the 
University  ol  Maryland,  where  he 
previously  had  spent  a  year.  The 
in  \t  summer,  he  was  hack  at  Ameri- 
can University. 

Then  came  another  year  at  the 
University  ol  Maryland.  When  the 
class  ol  1950  climbed  the  platform  to 
receive  graduation  diplomas,  Merrill 
William  Drennan  was  one  of  the 
names  called. 

During  all  this  time,  he  somehow 
managed  to  support  his  wife  and  two 
little  girls.  For  nearly  a  year  he  sold 
encyclopedias  from  door  to  door. 

"As  a  door-to-door  salesman  I  was 


no  world  beater,"  he  recalls.  "One 
ruling  axiom  was  my  own  conviction 
dial   a   prospect  OUghl    to  have  a  real 

need  lor  the  hooks,  and  In  reasonably 
ahk  to  afford  them,  before  I  could 
conscientiously    make  the   sale." 

Next  he  sold  sterling  silver  and 
china  to  young  government  girls 
about  to  be  married.  Then  he  drove  a 
taxi  and  did  general  work  lor  a 
funeral  home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Finally,  in  September,  1950,  he 
entered  Westminster  Theological 
Seminary,  Westminster.  Md.* 

Bishop  Charles  Wesley  Flint,  then 
espiscopal  head  of  Methodism's 
Washington  Area,  named  Mr.  Dren- 
nan student  pastor  ol  the  Methodist 
church  at  Ashton,  Md.,  40  miles  from 
Westminster.  For  the  next  three 
years,  the  former  FBI  agent  followed 
a  program  that  would  have  dis- 
couraged a  less  determined  man. 
Four  days  a  week,  he  drove  80  miles 
each  day,  320  miles  a  week,  to  attend 
seminary.  At  home,  he  perlormed 
the  many  duties  required  of  a  rural 
pastor  while  keeping  up  with  his 
heavy  seminary  studies. 

Mr.  Drennan,  himself  city  reared, 
had  to  work  at  acclimating  himself 
to  rural  atmosphere. 

"One  time  while  preaching,"  he 
remembers,  "I  used  an  illustration 
about  cows  and  hens  and  couldn't 
understand    why    there   were    titters 

*  Tin  seminary  smci  hat  hi  in  renamed  Wes- 
ley Theological  Seminary  ami  relocated  adjacent 
to  thy  cam-put  of  Methodist -related  American 
University  in  Washington,  It C.  \  s>  -  For  Beauty, 
;»/.;.  :.  in,, l  Steel  Strikes  Stone  to  Speak  of  Christ, 
pay,    16,  both   April,   19S0.] 


and  smiles  about  the  story.  After 
the  service,  I  was  red  faced  when  my 
wile  told  me  1  had  referred  to  the 
cows  and  hens  as  'fi     .' 

In  June,  1953,  he  received  his  the- 
ological degree.  For  the  first  time  in 
live  long  years,  he  could  breathe 
deeply  and  look  confidently  toward 
the  future. 

He  remained  at  Ashton  another 
year,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  having 
only  one  full-time  job.  The  follow- 
ing June,  he  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Millian  Memorial  Methodist  Church 
in  Wheaton  Woods,  Md.,  a  suburb  of 
Washington. 

That  year,  1954,  the  church  had 
200  members  and  held  services  in  a 
theater.  Under  Mr.  Drennan's  con- 
stant leadership,  the  church  now  has 
more  than  1,300  members,  two  new 
buildings,  and  a  beautiful  new  sanc- 
tuary in  the  planning  stage.  Recently 
he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Wheaton  Ministerial  Association. 

Pastor  Drennan  has  never  regretted 
his  decision  to  leave  the  FBI  for  the 
ministry.  He  admits,  however,  that 
to  change  careers  in  midstream  is  not 
easy. 

"A  successful  businessman  consid- 
ering this  shift  must  ask  himself 
whether  the  contribution  he  will 
make  as  a  minister  is  superior  to 
that  which  he  is  presently  making," 
he  says.  "The  man  must  analyze  his 
abilities.  As  a  prospective  minister, 
he  must  evaluate  his  potential  as  a 

preacher,    administrator,   and   coun- 

i     » 
selor. 

Mr.  Drennan  also  points  out  that 
anyone  considering  such  a  change 
must  examine  how  it  will  afTect 
previous  commitments — to  his  wife. 
his  family,  his  future.  Sometimes,  he 
says,  these  may  be  too  strong  for  a 
man  to  make  the  change. 

"But  the  most  important  thing 
of  all,"  he  testifies,  "is  to  do  what 
your  heart  tells  you  you  must  do!" 

Perhaps  the  best  ending  for  this 
man's  story  would  be,  "Well  done; 
mission  completed."  But  that  isn't  the 
case  with  45-year-old  Pastor  Dren- 
nan. For  his  mission  has  just  begun. 


At  home  tilth  his  wife  and 
their  two  daughters,  Kathy  {left) 
and  Marilyn,  the  hard-wording  pastor 
tal{es  time  out  to  mal{e  plans  for 
this  summer's  vacation. 
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Teens 
Together 


grades.  Be  wary  of  the  "honors"  or 
"advanced"  courses.  It  is  harder  to 
earn  As  in  them  than  in  regular  classes. 
Take  some  part  in  student  activities  too. 

( lood  luck. 

i  I'm    a    freshman.    Last    fall    I 

fe>  wanted  to  go  out  for  girl  cheer- 
leader but  was  afraid  to  because  I'm 
bowlegged.  Is  there  any  cure  for  bote 
legs?— IV. T. 


By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


ML  No,  there  isn't.  Probahly  you're 
Xft  unduly  sensitive.  Many  girls  have 
bowlegs  and  aren't  especially  bothered 
about  it.  Some  of  them  make  good 
cheerleaders.  Don't  let  this  keep  you 
from  trying  out  next  fall. 


m    My   parents   have   old-fashioned 

£    ideas     about     how      teen-agers 

should  behave  on  dates.  Is  there  a  book_ 

I  could  get  to  enlighten  them? — H.C. 


A  Your  folks  may  not  be  as  out- 
dated as  you  think.  They  were 
teen-agers  once.  They  are  aware  of  risks 
and  want  to  protect  you.  There  are 
many  books  on  dating.  One  is  The  Art 
of  Dating  (Association  Press,  $2.50)  by 
Evelyn  Duvall. 

B  Will  you  warn  teen-agers  about 
'%/  boxing?  I'm  the  father  of  an  18- 
year-old  boy  who  at  15  too\  up  boxing. 
He  was  /{nocked  out,  suffered  a  brain 
hemorrhage,  and  now  is  paralyzed.  He 
can't  even  spea\.  Boys  can  be  seriously 
hurt  in  boxing.  Please  pass  the  word 
along  to  others! — F.S. 


AI'll  pass  the  word  gladly.  Boxing 
is  a  dangerous  sport.  Most  high 
schools  ban  it. 


n  m  I  date  a  boy  whose  feelings  are 
'■"V"  easily  hurt.  Last  time  we  parked 
I  had  to  say  no  to  him.  He  didn't  ta\e 
it  very  well.  Is  there  any  way  to  stop 
a  boy  without  hurting  his  feelings? 
-J.A. 


■%.  I  know  of  none.  Remember  that 
A. "m  his  feelings  are  less  important 
than  the  welfare  of  the  two  of  you.  You 
did  exactly  the  right  thing. 

&  B    I'm  one  of  five  /{ids  in  my  family. 

^J-    Four   of   us  are   o\ay,   but   our 

youngest  brother  is  rotten  spoiled.  He's 

nine.  We  have  jobs  to  do;  he  has  none. 


When  he  gets  mad,  he  hits  us — but  if 
we  strike  baclt,  we  catch  it.  Once  I 
watched  him  stealing  money  from  my 
purse.  When  I  told  Mom,  she  said  to 
let  him  keep  it.  Is  this  a  way  to  raise  a 
boy?—F.Y. 


A  No,  it  isn't.  If  you  state  the  facts 
accurately,  there  is  trouble  ahead 
for  your  brother.  There  is  an  excellent 
Family  Service  Association  office,  listed 
in  your  city  phone  book.  Try  to  get 
your  mother  to  go  there  and  discuss  the 
way  your  young  brother  is  being  raised. 


On  our  vacation  last  summer  I 
met  a  girl  from  another  town. 
We  were  together  two  days.  Since  then 
we've  written  many  times.  In  my  last 
letter  I  told  her  I  love  her.  She  replied 
that  she  loves  me.  Could  this  really  be 
love?— MX. 


Probably  not.  Maybe  you  both 
are  "in  love  with  love."  Many 
wartime  marriages  were  based  on 
equally  brief  acquaintances.  Many  of 
them  did  not  last.  You  shouldn't  com- 
mit yourselves  until  you  really  know 
each  other. 


mm    I'll  need  a  scholarship  to  go  to 
%*    college.   How   can    I   earn    one? 
I'm  in  the  eighth  grade  and  usually  get 
As.  Can  you  help  me? — M.B. 


A  Go  to  the  high-school  teacher  or 
counselor  who  helps  students 
win  scholarships.  With  her  help  review 
the  ones  available.  Then  center  on 
those  most  fitted  to  your  needs.  Plan 
your  entire  high-school  program  to  meet 
their  requirements.  Try  lor  straight  A 


Cartoon   by   Charles    M.    Schulz 


"No,  I  think  anyone  who  wears  ham- 
burger buns  for  ear  muffs  should  expect 
to   be   followed   by   little  dogs!" 

m  H  I'm  16,  but  loo\  older.  I'm  in 
^f^  love  with  a  college  student.  We 
uuint  to  marry,  but  we  promised  our 
parents  not  to  elope.  However,  we  are 
thinking  of  breaking  our  promise. 
Would  that  be  awful?  Also,  we  go  too 
far  in  neck'"g-  If  "'<"  don't  marry,  how 
can  we  kccP  ourselves  from  doing 
something   we   shouldn't? — N.C. 


I  hope  you  will  not  elope.  You 
AiWk.  are  too  young  to  assume  the 
burdens  of  housekeeping.  To  keep  from 
doing  something  wrong,  practice  sell 
control  and  avoid  situations  which  give 
rise  to  temptation. 

I'm  a  boy  of  16.  I  read  an  article 

-\t    in  an  important  magazine.    The 

author  defended  pornography.  Then   I 
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Bishop   N/<// 
insu  era  Question* 

Hum! 


Your  Faith 

and 

Your 
Church 


■  loving  your  neighbor  distinctly  Christian? 


No,  tor  this  "second"  and  "great- 
er" commandment  that  Jesus  added 
to  the  commandment  about  loving 
God  is  found  in  the  OKI  Testament 
( I  .t  \  iticus  19:18).  1  lowever,  "neigh- 
bor" usually  meant  "fellow  Israel- 
ite.' and  Judaism  had  no  general 
maxim  tor  conduct  even  there. 


Ms  the  Discipline  a  /»<»«»A-  <»/  law? 

It  certainly  is,  although  some 
Methodists  persist  in  treating  it 
merclv  as  a  hook  ot  advice  and 
counsel.  Its  rules  are  strictly  ob- 
served by  every  person  and  every 
organization  that  wants  to  be  known 
as  Methodist. 

But,  the  Discipline  (more  correct- 
ly, the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of 
The    Methodist    Church)    is    more 


Jesus  spelled  out  these  vague  feel- 
ings oi  generosity  and — more  im- 
portant, surely — he  gave  an  unfor- 
gettable answer  to  the  question, 
"Who  is  my  neighbor:" 

You  can  find  the  answer  by 
reading  the  parable  ot  the  good 
Samaritan  (Luke  10:29-37). 


than  a  law  book.  It  is,  as  the  intro- 
duction states,  "a  revelation  of  the 
1  loly  Spirit  working  in  and  through 
our  people."  It  is  a  record  of  the 
various  stages  ot  spiritual  insights 
attained  by  the  people  called  Meth- 
odist. 

And.  it  is  a  means  ot  enabling 
Methodism  to  make  its  organization 
an  expression  of  its  spiritual  life. 


W„ 


h\  ha rr  a  Revised  Standard  Version? 


Through  the  centuries,  the  Bible 
lias  bun  translated  and  retranslated. 
I  he  King  |ames  Version  itself  was 
not  a  new  translation,  but  a  revision, 
and  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
ot  1952  was  a  revision  ot  the  Ameri- 
can Standard  Version  ol  1901, 
which  was  a  revision  ol  the  King 
Version  ol  161 1. 

Words    that    v  rate    trans- 

lations     ol       1  |(  br<  vv       .uu\      (  ireek 
tuns    thm    centuries    ago    no 
longer    s.iv    what    the    King    |  i 
scholars  intended.  I  iple: 

1  In     King    lam.  s    V<  rsion    uses 
"let"  to  mean  "hinder"  .uu\ 


municate"  lor  "share":  "conversa- 
tion" tor  "conduct";  "comprehend" 
lor  "overcome":  "ghost"  lor  "spirit"; 
"wealth"  lor  "well-being";  "allege" 
lor  "prove";  "demand"  tor  "ask"; 
"take  no  thought"  lor  "be  not  anx- 
ious," and  "purchase  a  good  degree" 
lor  "gain  a  good  standing." 

It  looks  as  though  a  new  version 
was  long  overdue.  But  no  careful 
Bible  student  has  contended  that 
essential  teachings  were  changed. 


vim      to    mean    "precede"; 


'  ■       ministei ,   and    t 
•    ■  •  i; i - 1 1  w    Advcm  m      this    is 
Kail.    He's     also    .  piscopal 

V  i 

iswers 
■  hurcb  and  ; 


bought  a  paper-bound  pornographic 
bool{.  It  was  the  dirtiest  thing  I've 
ever  read.  Is  that  author  right?  Isn't 
pornography   harm  Jul? — L.I'. 


ML  Yes,  it  is.  A  sizable  percentage 
jLWl  of  our  teen-agers  is  emotionally 
disturbed.  Many  lack  judgment  and 
may  try  out  the  evil  things  they  learn 
I  rom  such  books.  Recent  court  decisions 
seem  to  favor  the  sale  of  pornography. 
I  he  result  is  a  flood  of  off-color  books. 
Teen-agers  and  their  parents  should  be 
warned  about  them.  |For  an  under- 
standing of  the  dangers  of  such  litera- 
ture, see  Pornography  Can  Hit  Your 
Home,  Too,  March,  I960,  page  22.] 


1     I'm  a  high-school  freshman.  My 

b£    counselor  wants  me  to  take  extra 

classes  this  spring,  and  go  to  summer 

school.   Then  I  could  enter  the  junior 

class  next  fall.  Is  this  wise? — E.L. 


£L\  The  answer  depends  on  you. 
jLWL  Are  you  big  for  your  age:  Do 
you  get  along  well  with  older  kids? 
Are  you  an  A  student?  If  so,  the  ac- 
celeration probably  would  be  wise. 
Many  schools  make  similar  arrange- 
ments for  their  bright  students. 

■  ■  I'm  a  Methodist  boy  attending 
^^Jt  a  Methodist  college.  I  have  been 
dating  a  Jewish  girl.  When  our  parents 
heard  of  this  they  had  fits.  Mine  said 
I  should  date  only  Protestant  girls.  Hers 
said  she  should  go  out  only  with 
I e wish  boys.  I Ve  don't  love  each  other, 
just  enjoy  the  same  shows  and  concerts. 
Why  all  the  uproar?— CM. 


A  They've  observed  that  interfaith 
marriages  are  apt  to  end  in  the 
divorce  courts.  At  your  age  even  casual 
friendships  can  ripen  quickly  into  love. 
Your  parents  are  right.  Usually  it  is 
lust  tor  Protestants  to  date  Protestants, 
fews  to  date  Jews,  and  Catholics  to  date 
Catholics.  Then  the  risks  of  unfortunate 
marriages   are   reduced 

QMy  mother  doesn't  want  me  to 
grow  up.  I'm  15  and  bigger  than 
she  is,  but  she  makes  me  wear  little-girl 
dresses.  She  won't  let  boys  come  to  see 
me.  She  says  she  can't  stand  the  thought 
of  having  a  grown  daughter.  What  can 
I  do?—L.L. 


First  try  to  understand  your 
jt  wL  mother.  Many  women  dislike 
growing  older.  They  try  to  hold  time 
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back  by  keeping  their  children  from 
growing  up.  They're  unfair  to  them- 
selves and  their  young  people.  Ask  your 
father  to  help  you.  Perhaps  he  can  teach 
your  mother  that  mature  women  are 
attractive  too,  and  get  her  to  take  pride 
in  your  growth  and  popularity.  He 
should  see  that  you  get  the  proper 
clothes  and   your   rights   respected. 

■  H  I'm  a  girl  of  19,  engaged  to  a 
■^  man  of  20.  We're  going  to  be 
married  soon.  Our  parents  approve. 
Last  weekend  we  made  a  serious  mis- 
take. Now  we  both  feel  unclean.  Will 
what  we  did  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
happy    marriage? — L.P. 


A  I'm  glad  you  realize  that  what 
you  did  was  a  mistake.  In  the 
future  avoid  situations  in  which  you'll 
be  tempted.  Many  factors  go  into  creat- 
ing a  happy  marriage.  What  you  did 
won't  help,  but  you  still  can  have  a 
successful  marriage  and  home  life  to- 
gether. I  suggest  you  talk  with  a  mar- 
riage counselor  about  it. 

■  B  I'm  writing  for  my  bashful 
m  younger  sister.  She's  13  and  has 
a  \ing-size  crush  on  a  college  basketball 
star  who  is  19.  She  wants  to  know  how 
to  meet  him  and  make  him  fall  in  love 
with    her. — C.A. 


A  Many  girls  her  age  get  crushes 
on  star  athletes.  Usually  it  is  bet- 
ter if  they  never  meet  them.  The  crushes 
don't  last.  Be  patient  with  her.  She'll 
soon  forget  him. 

fl  B    I'm   a  girl,  13.   I've   never  done 

^gf    anything   really    bad.    However, 

my  parents  do  not  trust  me.  They  read 

my  mail  and  diary.  Is  this  fair? — E.F. 

A  Many  parents  read  their  chil- 
dren's mail  and  diaries.  Some 
even  feel  it  is  their  obligation.  I  don't 
agree.  Things  would  be  better  if 
parents  respected  their  children's  right 
to  privacy. 


Do  teen  problems  get  you  down?  Then 
write  Dr.  Barbour,  c/o 
Together,  740  N.  Rush 
St.,  Chicago  11,  III.,  for 
expert  advice.  He  has 
worked  with  youth  for 
years  and  knows  their 
situations  thoroughly. 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 


Why  God 

Does  Not 
Explain 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


A  WOMAN  who  had  suffered  a 
series  of  misfortunes  appealed  to 
her  pastor  for  an  explanation  to  an 
age-old  question: 

"Can  you  tell  me  why  God  has 
allowed  these  terrible  things  to  hap- 
pen? I  have  tried  to  be  honorable 
all  my  life.  I  have  tried  to  conform 
to  the  will  of  God.  And  yet  I  have 
undergone  one  disaster  after  an- 
other. Why?" 

A  great  many  people  lose  their 
faith  in  God  because  he  does  not 
explain  all  his  actions,  as  if  the  in- 
finite could  be  understood  by  the 
finite. 

Some  things  cannot  be  easily  ex- 
plained to  a  child  because  the  young- 
ster has  no  experience  to  which  the 
facts  can  be  related.  But  there  is  an 
answer  that  can  be  given,  and  it  it 
is  accepted  in  good  faith  it  will  suf- 
fice as  an  explanation  until  the  neces- 
sary experience  is  accumulated. 

Just  as  it  is  impossible  lor  a 
father  to  make  some  of  his  judg- 
ments understandable  to  his  small 
and  inexperienced  son,  so  God  finds 


it  impossible  to  make  plain  some  of 
his  judgments  to  his  inexperienced 
and  fretful  children.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  God's  willingness  to 
explain,  but  of  our  ability  to  under- 
stand the  explanations. 

A  teen-ager  put  it  simply  when, 
in  trying  to  explain  to  a  chum  why 
she  could  not  go  to  a  certain  partv, 
she  said,  "I  don't  know  why  my  dad 
said  I  couldn't  go,  but  I  know  my 
dad." 

That  is  faith  at  its  best — trusting 
when  we  do  not  understand.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  believing  something 
in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence,  oi 
insisting  that  God  shall  accept  our 
judgment  instead  of  his  own.  It  is, 
rather,  the  simple  matter  of  trusting 
the  thing  we  know  to  be  true. 

There  is  an  almost  interminable 
list  of  questions  and  problems  Jesus 
did  not  attempt  to  solve  lor  us  when 
he  was  here  among  us.  Hut  he  did 
show  us  what  God  is  like.  Once 
we  understand  God,  we  can  trust 
him  when  we  cannot  understand 
his  reasons. 
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to  them  again, 
"Peace  be  with  you.  As  the 
Father  has  »enl  me,  even  .s«  / 

John  20:21 

;A    S  CHRISTIANS  we  live  under 
-T\    Di\  ine  orders. 
.1.    us  was  keenly  aware  that  the 

authority  for  his  ministry  and  mis- 
Mtin  did  not  derive  from  himself  hut 
from  a  higher  source,  God.  Jesus,  too, 
was  under  Divine  orders!  In  one 
post-Resurrection      appearance,      he 

declared  this  fact  to  the  disciples: 
"As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so 
I   send   yOU." 

The  Crucifixion  brought  an  abrupt 

end  to  Jesus'  earthly  ministry.  There 
remained  only  one  important  task 
before  he  returned  to  the  Father — 
the  commissioning  of  the  disciples 
mtinue  his  work  in  the  world. 

This  handful  of  faithful,  but  sad- 
dened and  disheartened,  disciples 
till  stunned  by  the  tragedy  of 
rucifixion  and  not  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  Resurrection;  yet,  these 
very  men,  destined  to  become  the 
heart  and  core  of  the  Church,  were 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  Christ  that 
he  could  no  longer  do  himself.  They 
were  to  he  ambassadors  for  the 
Christ,  whom  God,  himself,  had  sent. 
As  such,  they  were  commissioned  to 
represent  him  and  his  cause  to  the 
very  best  of  their  ability. 

But  this  commission  was  not  in- 
tended merely  for  those  few  who 
were  gathered  in  the  Upper  Room; 
it  is.  rather,  the  commission  under 
which  all  of  Christ's  followers  live 
in  the  ever-constant  present.  Under 
the  Divine  orders  of  the  living  Christ 
we  are  able  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  each  new  daw  confident  that,  in 
the  light  of  his  love  and  the  power 
of  his  might,  we  carry  out  the  work 
which  he  has  commissioned  us  to  do. 

iiraurr:     Heavenly  father,  help  us  to 
be    aware    that    as    followers    of    the 
Christ   we  do  not  do  our  work,  hut 
[n  his  name  we  pray.  Amen. 

HAROLD   H.   KINK 

APRIL  9 

''  ■  idom,  tet 

lea  to  all 
thout 
:     if     will 

l  :» 

7j)  EFORE  MINI  I  -        down  into 

Hi     a  shaft,  they   light   their  lamps. 
Even  when  the  mine  is  electrically 

lighted,  they  light   Ian  :  cA  to 

their  caps.  This  light  allows  them  to 


Harold   II.   Fink 
Norfolk,  Va. 


walk  in  dark  places,  to  examine  the 
face  of  the  rock,  and  to  operate  their 
machinery. 

We  place  in  our  hearts  and  minds 
the  promises  of  God  to  light  our  way 
past  ignorance,  the  darkness  of 
doubt,  the  uncertainties  of  our  minds. 
God  alone  knows  what  should  be 
done;  he  alone  knows  what  we  can 
do. 

God's  guidance  and  care  are  much 
more  important  than  carrying  a  light 
into  a  mine. 

One  can  grope  in  a  mine,  but  one 
cannot  grope  long  in  life's  fast  ac- 
tions and  quick  decisions.  Personal 
contact  with  God  is  a  light  unto  one's 
feet  in  all  uncertainties. 

The  Bible  contains  the  concrete 
guidance  of  God.  It  is  there  that  we 
learn  of  the  work  of  God.  In  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  we  learn  what 
the  mind  of  God  is.  Knowledge  of 
the  Bible  has  been  a  light  to  many 
men  and  women  in  the  darkness  of 
their  souls  and  in  the  moments  of 
their  indecisions. 

Personal  guidance  of  God  for 
specific  needs  is  a  part  of  our  divine 
relationship.  Sometimes  this  comes 
through  prayer  or  worship.  Some- 
times it  just  comes  when  we  are 
receptive.  This  is  the  Divine  light 
unto  our  paths,  the  indwelling  Holy 
Spirit  at  work. 

Praurr:  Our  father,  we  thank  thee 
thai  as  the  sun  drives  away  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  so  thy  spirit  drives 
away  the  darkness  of  our  spirits. 
Amen. 

— JAMES    S.    CHUBB 


APRIL  16 


Blessed  is  the  man  who  en- 
dures trial,  jor  when  he  has 
stood  the  test  he  will  receive 
the  crown  of  life  which  God 
has  promised  to  those  irho  love 
him. — James  1:12 


James  S.  Chubb 

Grand  Island,  Nebr. 


/<\  NE  SUNDAY  afternoon  I  re- 
vL/  turned  to  the  parsonage  from 
calling  at  the  hospital,  and,  walking 
through  the  family  room,  noticed 
that  the  person  on  the  television 
screen  was  a  well-known  individual 
with  severe  physical  disabilities. 

As  I  watched  the  program  I  was 
profoundly  impressed,  for  without 
her  full  bodily  senses,  the  face  of  this 
handicapped  person  reflected  a 
beauty  and  radiance  of  spirit  seldom 
seen.  She  seemed  to  say  with  James, 
"blessed"  or  "happy"  is  the  person 
who  endures  trial. 

James  suggested  at  least  two  qual- 
ities that  are  most  often  present 
when  trials  bless: 

First,  trials  may  bless  when  we 
have  some  ability  to  patiently  endure 
or  to  persevere.  The  ability  to  endure 
trials  reveals  a  desirable  quality  of 
character  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 
Though  often  arrested,  beaten,  and 
imprisoned.  Paul  provides  the  con- 
temporary Christian  with  a  portrait 
of  perseverance  in  trial. 

And  second,  trials  may  bless  when 
we  love  God,  when  God  is  our 
dominant  affection.  To  love  God  is 
to  know  the  strength  of  God.  During 
difficulties  we  may  think  often  of  our 
trials,  be  reminded  of  our  weak- 
nesses, and  impressed  with  our 
hopelessness.  On  the  other  hand, 
mindful  of  our  needs,  we  may  think 
most  often  of  God  and  our  love  for 
him.  We  may  dwell  on  his  goodness 
and  be  reminded  that  God  is  com- 
passionate toward  our  tribulation  for 
he  is  a  suffering  father. 

Having  patiently  endured  our 
trials,  all  the  while  professing  and 
declaring  our  love  for  God.  we  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  life  as  a 
recognition  of  achievement.  Blessed 
is  such  a  person. 

Praurr:  Eternal  God.  may  we  en- 
dure the  trials  that  confront  us  with 
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steadfast  love  for  thee,  that  we  may 
receive  the  crown  of  life  thou  hast 
promised  to  those  who  love  thee. 
Amen. 


— PAUL   M.   BUMPERS 

APRIL  23 

"Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom;  and  to  depart 
from  evil  is  understanding." — 
Job  28:28 

/jpk  NE  way  of  understanding  these 
Vl/  two  Bible  phrases  causes  them 
to  shoot  out  away  from  reality  like 
a  satellite  on  its  way  to  the  moon. 
It  is  to  say: 

"Look  you,  the  high  plateau  of 
complete  reverence  for  God  in  every 
area  of  your  life  is  the  supreme  wis- 
dom!" 

And  again — 

"To  know  how  in  every  situation 
to  avoid  evil  and  choose  the  supreme 
wisdom  is  understanding." 

No  one  will  quarrel  with  that  ob- 
servation. The  only  thing  wrong  is 
that  it  is  unrelated  to  our  human 
situation. 

Who  among  you  is  equal  to  such 
demands?  Who  can  measure  up?  The 
Apostle  Paul  was  not  equal  to  it 
either  before  or  after  his  conversion. 
"For  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not: 
but  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I 
do."  (Romans  7:19  KJV.) 

The  psalmist,  writing  earlier  than 
Job,  saw  with  deeper  insight  into 
human  nature  when  he  observed, 
"The  fear  of  [or  reverence  for]  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

Wisdom  is  not  something  we  get 
by  direct  attack.  It  is  the  gracious 
overflow  of  a  life  centered  down  on 
God.   It  comes  by  indirection. 

What  the  great  men  of  all  time 
have  noticed  is  that  wisdom  and 
understanding  result  from  putting 
first   things   first.    Rufus   Jones,    the 


great  Quaker  spokesman,  used  to 
speak  of  a  "One-thinger  person" — 
paraphrasing  Paul's  words,  "This 
one  thing  I  do  .  .  ."  But  "reverence 
for  the  Lord"  is  the  beginning!  It 
is  wise  to  begin  all  things  with 
"reverence   for  the   Lord." 

The  Church  points  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  says,  "Here  is  wisdom;  at  his 
feet  is  the  place  of  understanding." 
The  Apostle  Paul  could  not  on  his 
own  strength  do  the  good  and 
eschew  the  evil — but  he  knew  where 
to  go  for  help.  He  wrote,  in  1  Corin- 
thians 15:57:  "Thanks  be  to  God, 
who  gives  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  longest  journey  begins  with 
the  first  step.  The  beginning  of  wis- 
dom and  understanding  is  to  discover 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  our  peace,  and 
to  depart  from  him  means  chaos;  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  truth,  and  to  de- 
part from  him  is  darkness. 

JJragrr:  Give  to  us  this  day  a  rever- 
ence so  meaningful  that  it  will  slay 
our  vanity,  give  freedom  to  our 
talents  and  powers,  and  stimulate 
us  to  unconditional  surrender  to  the 
claims  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

— ROBERT  W.   GINGERY 

APRIL  30 

"...  7  am  the  Lord  who  prac- 
tice kindness,  justice,  and 
righteousness  in  the  earth;  for 
in  these  things  I  delight,  says 
the  Lord." — Jeremiah  9:24 

<"3|  N  BURMA  SURGEON,  Gordon 
e$)  Seagrave  says  that  many 
church-goers  "cannot  be  said  to  be 
Christianized  or  else  how  could  they 
stand  the  agony  of  our  world  which 
they  already  know?" 

It  does  us  well  to  ponder  carefully 
these  words  in  a  world  where  there 
is  so  much  mass  poverty,  hunger, 
and  injustice  side  by  side  with  un- 


heard of  wealth,  described  so  vividly 
in  the  phrase  "the  have  and  the 
have-not  nations." 

Somehow  in  the  current  religious 
revival  in  America  we  often  appear 
to  believe  that  expanding  member- 
ship rolls,  beautifully  built  churches 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  positive 
thinking  and  personal  piety  meet  the 
requirements  of  being  a  Christian  in 
today's  world. 

But  let  us  Christians  never  forget 
that  at  the  heart  of  the  Gospel  is 
"kindness,  justice,  and  righteousness 
in  the  earth"  and  that  it  is  in  these 
that  the  Lord  delights.  Until  we  have 
dealt  with  these  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  our  religion  is  but  mere 
window-dressing,  an  outer  facade 
hiding  an  inner  hypocrisy. 

The  complex  problems  ranging 
from  racial  justice  to  the  nuclear- 
arms  race,  from  the  storage  of  sur- 
plus food  to  the  ways  an  affluent 
society  spends  its  money — all  these 
must  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
our  religious  professions,  for  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  related  not  only 
to  the  life  beyond  but  to  the  life  here 
and  now  as  well.  As  an  Asian 
evangelist  has  put  it  so  forcefully: 

"If  we  have  nothing  to  say  about 
'bread  and  peace,'  there  is  little 
chance  that  we  will  be  heeded  when 
we  talk  of  redemption  and  eternal 
life." 

Faithfulness  to  our  Lord,  there- 
fore, means  that  we  dare  not  retreat 
from  the  world  nor  be  irrelevant  to 
its  needs,  but  rather  that  we  shall 
dynamically  apply  the  Gospel  to  the 
very  forefront  of  the  world's  heart- 
breaking struggle  for  righteousness. 

Jirager:  O  God,  whose  blessed  Son 
was  incarnate  in  this  world  and 
poured  out  his  life  for  its  redemp- 
tion, grant  us  faithfulness  to  thy 
righteous  will  for  all  mankind.  Amen. 

— RICHARD  DEATS 
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1  fO  digs  a  pit  within  earth's  crumbling  crust 
And  crouching  there  sees  only  walls  of  sand, 
He  counts  his  span  of  truth  from  dust  to  dust 
And  touches  his  horizons  with  his  hand. 

Who  climbs  a  peak,  to  reach  the  rim  of  space 
And  hear  the  whispered  silence  of  the  skies, 
He  feels  the  breath  of  distance  on  his  face 
And  follows  far  horizons  with  his  eyes. 

Who  builds  within  his  mind  a  shelf  of  books 
And  chooses  its  dimensions  for  his  goal, 
He  finds  extending  everywhere  he  looks 
Unlimited  horizons  for  his  soul. 

— Evelyn  Tooley  Hunt 


UZZLING  OVER  evi- 
dences ol  special  weeks  observed  in 
20th<entury  America,  some  future 
archaeologist  may  conclude:  "They  had 

.1   very   peculiar  calendar."' 

April  16-22,  in  this  year's  "peculiar" 
calendar,  is  National  Library  Week. 
1'iut  I'm  not  going  to  feel  a  bit  strange 
visiting  the  public  library  then,  lor  it's 
my  year-round  habit.  Hope  it's  yours. 

It  you've  tried,  as  I  have,  to  explain 
tin  meaning  ol  Easter  to  a  preschool 
child,  you'll  appreciate  Glad  Easter 
/>.m  !  Abingdon,  $1.25).  Author  Mary 
Una  Lloyd  doesn't  try  to  get  into  the 
theological  implications  ol  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection.  Rather, 
her  text  .md  June  Goldsborough's 
drawings  ol  children  as  they  may  have 
I  on  that  first  Easter  morning 
seek  to  transmit  tin    joj   ol   the  dav  . 

Jaroslav  Pclikan.  who  received  the 

Abingdon    Award    last    year    ior    The 
Kiddh    of   Roman  Cath  is   die 

author  ol  a  new  book  on  what  leaders  of 
arlv     Christian     church     believed 

about  life,  death,  and  immortality. 


The  Shape  of  Death  ( Abingdon, 
S2.2^ )  explains  the  beliefs  of  Tatian, 
Clement  ol  Alexander,  Cyprian,  Origen, 

and  Irenaeus.  It's  an  important  histori- 
cal and  theological  study  that  concludes: 
"The  Christian  vjcvv  0I  death  ...  is 
intended  to  give  men  the  faith  to  live 
in  courage  and  to  die  in  dignity,  know- 
ing very  little  about  the  undiscovered 
country  except  that  by  the  grace  of  his 
cross,  our  Lord  [esus  Christ  has  changed 
the  shape  ol  death." 

Amidst  my  Lenten  reading  I've  been 
turning  back  to  another  book,  one  that 
came  out  just  before  Christmas.  It's 
The  Day  Christ  Was  Born  (Harper, 
0),  by  Jim  Bishop,  a  reverent  little 
volume  that  unfolds  an  imaginative  and 
dramatic  reconstruction  ol  the  birth  of 
the  Babe  who  was  to  die  upon  the  cross. 

It  has  a  particular  eloquence  when 
read  in  the  weeks  leading  up  to  Easter. 

Stammerer's   Tongue    (  Macmillan. 

(2.50)  doesn't  have  the  bite  ol   David 

I  lead's  preceding  work.  He  Sent  Lean- 

[reviewed   December.    I960,   page 

53].      But      it's     appropriate     that     it 


shouldn't  for  this  is  a  book  of  prayers 
for   the   beginning  Christian. 

The  author,  an  English  Methodist 
minister,  gives  us  examples  of  questions 
to  God,  prayer  in  daily  life,  praver  in 
the  church,  and  prayer  in  affliction.  He 
also  discusses  common  problems  and 
how  to  correct  them;  and,  finally,  asks 
searching  questions  to  help  the  new 
Christian  toward  personal  discovery  of 
the  spiritual  rewards  of  prayer. 

A  Korean  baby,  thrust  into  his  arms 
by  a  harried  missionary  responsible  for 
more  orphans  than  she  could  care  for, 
set  a  Baptist  minister,  Bob  Pierce,  on 
a  course  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
World  Vision,  Inc. 

Now,  a  decade  after  its  founding,  this 
unique  undenominational  organization 
supports  14,000  children  in  156 
orphanages  around  the  world.  And  it 
doesn't  restrict  its  activities  to  orphans. 
It  has  distributed  more  than  $5  million 
to  build  hospitals,  schools  and  clinics, 
and  to  help  major  missionary  groups 
meet  emergency  needs. 

Magazine  writer  Richard  Gehman 
went   with   Dr.   Pierce  on  a  tour  that 
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covered  most  of  East  and  South  Asia. 
He  came  home  breathless,  and  with  a 
breath-taking  story  to  tell  about  the 
men  and  women  through  whom  the 
work  of  World  Vision  is  accomplished. 
It's  all  in  Let  My  Heart  Be  Broken 
(McGraw-Hill,    $4.95). 

The  tide  comes  from  a  brief  prayer 
written  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  Bible  that 
goes  everywhere  with  Dr.  Fierce:  "Let 
my  heart  be  broken  with  the  things 
that  break  the  heart  of  God." 

The  pastor  is  all  but  unknown  in 
this  country,  but  leaders  of  many  Asian 
countries  regard  him  as  one  of 
America's  most  important  unofficial 
ambassadors. 

Stage  and  film-star  Yul  Brynner 
is  a  sensitive  amateur  photographer,  an 
articulate  writer — and  a  man  with  a 
heart. 

In  1959,  as  a  special  consultant  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  he  visited  the  camps  in 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  in  which 
thousands  of  people  still  live  15  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war  that  made  them 
homeless  [see  Still  No  Room  in  Bethle- 
hem, February,  page  25]. 

The  children  in  these  camps,  grow- 
ing to  maturity  in  idleness  and  bitter- 
ness, are  the  focus  of  Brynner's  concern 
in  a  compassionate  book  that  is  the 
more  eloquent  because  of  its  restraint. 
In  Bring  forth  the  Children  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $4.95),  he  says  that  when 
he  first  began  visiting  the  camps  he  felt 
that  all  the  children  should  immediately 
be  taken  out  of  those  "human  refuse 
heaps,"  even  if  it  meant  leaving  their 
parents  behind.  But  he  learned  that 
roots  cannot  be  so  casually  torn  up.  The 
families  must  be  saved  as  units,  and 
the  majority  of  them  can  be  saved. 

Photographs    by    Inge    Morath    and 


Brynner  himself  illuminate  his  re- 
port. Searching,  depressing,  telling  an 
urgent  story  of  human  need,  they're 
ones  you  won't  forget  in  a  hurry. 

What  can  Christians  do?  Brynner 
says  that  if  every  parent  would  contrib- 
ute 50  cents  for  each  child  of  his  own, 
it  would  be  possible  to  close  virtually 
all  camps  in  Europe.  Other  steps  to  a 
solution?  CARE,  certainly,  plus  more 
repatriation,  emigration,  and  integra- 
tion in  countries  of  asylum.  More  com- 
passionate immigration  laws  are  indi- 
cated. Above  all,  Brynner  urges,  let 
us  use  some  portion  of  the  billions  we 
now  spend  on  arms  to  end  the  long 
nightmare  of  the  world's  dispossessed. 

It's  almost  pure  joy  to  run  across 
Gone  Are  the  Days,  by  Harnett  T. 
Kane  ( Dutton,  $12.50).  "Almost"  I 
say  because,  though  it's  a  king-sized 
book  with  pictures,  all  aren't  excellently 
reproduced.  But  even  that  minor  reser- 
vation doesn't  dim  my  enthusiasm  for 
this  album  of  the  Old  South  during  the 
Civil  War. 

How  author  Kane  tapped  such  fabu- 
lous picture  resources  is  hinted  in  the 
back-book  section  on  credits.  But  even 
so,  as  one  who  also  labors  in  the 
journalistic  vineyard,  I'm  amazed. 
Pleased,  too,  as  a  Methodist,  that  he 
gives  some  heed  to  George  Whitefield 
and  to  the  circuit  riders  who  carried  the 
torch  of  enlightenment  through  the 
South. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  book  to  fill 
out  your  understanding  of  ante-bellum 
Dixie,  I  doubt  you'll  find  one  more 
satisfactory. 

Our  neighbor  who's  a  bird  watcher 
has  been  having  a  great  time  for  herself 
this  spring.  She  was  able  to  buy  a  re- 
vised copy  of  a  book  she'd  long  wanted 
that  had  been  out  of  print. 

It's  Bird  Portraits  in  Color  (Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Press,  $5.95), 
which  covers  295  North  American 
species.  The  author,  Thomas  Sadler 
Roberts,  I'm  told,  was  a  general  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  until  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  when  he  gave  up  most  of  his 
practice  to  become  a  professor  of  orni- 
thology. His  love  for  his  second  profes- 
sion shines  through  the  text;  and  the 
color  plates,  by  several  artists,  are 
exquisite. 

The  building  that  has  housed  New 
York  City's  Metropolitan  Opera  since 
1883  will  give  way  soon  to  a  modern 
structure.  This,  of  course,  is  progress, 
but  I  think  those  who  have  witnessed 


Mel  Silverman's  woodcuts 

give  depth  to  Elizabeth  AUstrom's 

explanations  of  the  Psalms 

for  young  people  in  Songs  Along 

the  Way   (Abingdon,  $2.50). 


COLUMBIA 


4'Speed  Phonograph 


Only  $  ^95 


Provide  hours  of  learning  and  listening 
pleasure  for  the  pre-school  set  in  your 
church,  with  this  lightweight  Columbia 
portable  phonograph.  This  crush-proof, 
scuff-proof  model  is  budget-priced  so 
that  even  the  kindergarten-age  classes 
can  have  a  phonograph  of  their  very 
own.  Plays  16,  33 Vs.  45,  and  78  rpm 
records.  Has  4-inch  speaker,  flip-over 
cartridge,  long-lasting  jeweled  styli. 
Handsomely  tailored  teal  blue  and 
white  washable  case,  with  slate  gray 
turntable  and  tone  arm.  Trimmed  in 
gold  metal.  Sturdy  carrying  handle. 
Size,  123,4  inches  wide,  5V*  inches  high, 
and  11  inches  deep.  C-1201-B.  Trans- 
portation extra;  specify  truck  or  rail 
shipment.  Wt.,  10  lbs $19.95 


CROWINC  DAYS.  This  delightful  record 
album  contains  six  45  rpm  records  de- 
signed for  pre-school  boys  and  girls. 
Through  stories  and  songs,  Sherry  and 
Larry  show  the  significance  in  every 
growing  day  through  their  experiences 
of  going  to  church,  and  planning  for 
seasonal  and  every  day  activities. 
(CDV)  sale,  postpaid,  $3.45 
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Methodist  Schools 


BRE\  \KI)  COLLEGE 

In   fhc   Blue   Ridse    Mountains 

lit<  d   M  ji  lw»-ye«i 

l  I  III  I. II 

A  A.     Ob- 
i  .    rllcnl    ..' 

rultloi       room    ■nil    board    $800.    Financial 

..  ||   ll.MI 

Admissions  Office.  Brevard  College 
Box  T.   Brevard,   North  C.irohn.i 


UNIVERSITY  of 
CHATTANOOGA 


Liberal  Am 
t  .in-  itlon 
Pi  b<  Nurtlng 
Sclanco 
Mum. 
Businrss  Adnt. 


'. 
II.  Ed..  M.A.I  pro- 

mpus. 

Mrs     CeorRc    T.    Snyder.    Director    of    Admissions. 
605    McCallic   Ave.,    Chattanooga    3,   Tennessee 


Tennessee  Wesleyan — . 


FULLY    ACCREDITED 
B.J      i 

•  Liberal  Arts 

•  Teacher  Training 

•  Pie-Enqlnerrlng 

am    Uualo,  Drama    BooUL  cultural,  athletic  activities 
■ 

i  am  nuartai     Bi  pi 
i  in      VI  ii  write: 

Dirr  tor  of  Admission,  Box   M.   Athent.    Tenn, 


Coeducational 
Pre*  Ministerial 
Pre-  Medicine 
Pre-Pharmacy 
Business  Administration 


M; 


artin 


Coll 


cge 


Fully    accredited     Methodist    junior    college.    Coed.    2-yr. 
programs:     Lib     il      Lrta     &      Sclenci         Blementars      Ed., 

ecretarl 
i  i  e- professional  programs  ( I   &.  2  yrs.): 
a.     Medicine,     Den 
in--.     Home 
rlt-ulture.    Tuition,    room,    board:     (810.     J. 
Fort  Fowler.  Prei.,  Box  M.  Martin  College.  Pulaski.  Tenn. 


-    PENNINGTON    -i 

Wi  thoditt     College     Preparatory     School     for 
Boy*.    Ounrd    by    the    Neu>  Jersey   Conference. 

"Only     the     Kxcollont."     Thnrounh     preparation     for 
:   L2.   Small  ■ 
ii  guidance.    Derelopment*]  reading, 

near    Pi  in.  -  re   buildings. 

Endowed    Est  1838,  Bummer  School. 

Charles    R.   Smyth,    D.D..    Box   45.    Pennington,    N.J. 


Order  Any  Book 


you  sec  reviewed  in  Together  at 
the  publisher's  advertised  price — 
wc   pay   the   postage. 
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Nashville  3  •  New  York  11  •  Pittsburgh  30 
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CP 
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Manufacturers  of  Church  Worship  Aids 
exclusively  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century... Write  for  catalog  and  listing 
of  local  dealers  desirous  of  serving  you. 

SUDBURY   BRASS   GOODS   CO. 

DcP'    '2  70  Pearl  St..   Brooklinc   14.   Mass. 


i  moments  in  the  venerable  old 
ra  house  may  be  forgiven  it  they 
shed  .i  nostalgic   tear. 

And  I  think  they'll  cherish  The 
Mii^ic  of  the  Opera  (P  |10) 

.is  I  will.  Rare  old  pictures  ami  draw- 
ings, 72  superb  new  photographs  by 
( ,i<m  Mih.  ami  a  sensitive  text  by  Mary 
Ellis  Peltz  capture  the  sweep  and 
drama  of  grand  opera  at  the  Met. 

Another  New  York  musical  land- 
mark. Carnegie  Hall,  will  escape  the 
wrecker,  hut  a.  too.  is  entering  a  new 
era,  under  municipal  ownership. 
Richard  Schickel  tells  the  story  ot 
this  concerl  hall  anil  the  people  who 
have  made  it  great  in  The  World  of 
Carnegie  Hall  (  Mcssncr,  f6.95). 

Almost  from  the  day  the  atom  bomb 
fell  on  Hiroshima,  Saturday  Review 
editor  Norman   Cousins  has  devoted 

his  principal  attention  to  implications 
of  the  nuclear  age.  He  has  traveled  the 
world  to  learn  about  them,  has 
interested  himsell  in  its  victims  |  sec 
The  Hiroshima  Maidens — 15  Years 
Lata,  August,  I960,  page  14],  has 
written  articles  and  hooks,  and  has 
spoken    trom    hundreds    ot    platforms. 

It's  to  the  individual  that  he  flings 
down  a  challenge  in  his  newest  hook, 
In  Place   of  Folly   (Harper.  $3): 

"No  greater  fallacy  exists  in  the 
modern  world  than  that  the  individual 
in  a  tree  society  is  helpless.  .  .  .  He  can 
think,  he  can  talk,  he  can  write,  he  can 
associate,  he  can  make  his  opinions 
known,"  says  Cousins. 

His  own  opinions  emerge  sharply  in 
the  hook:  that  a  stronger  UN,  a  sane 
nuclear  policy,  and,  above  all,  a  group 
conscience  rising  out  of  the  shared  con- 
victions ot  individuals  can  save  man 
trom  extinction. 

Prefacing  her  action  with  the  explana- 
tion that  "Maxine  Davis  did  wonders 
tor  my  morale."  Mrs.  Barnabas  has  lent 
Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Best 
Years  (Dial,  $4)  to  a  friend  of  ours 
who  remarked  that  she  dreaded  "mid- 
dle age." 

Mrs.  Davis,  a  wife,  mother,  and 
grandmother  as  well  as  top  medical 
writer,  believes  the  modern  American 
woman's  middle  years  are  her  best 
years.  Advances  of  science  and  medi- 
cine have  given  her  three  new  decades 
ot  lite  just  when  she  has  the  leisure, 
vitality,  and  judgment  to  get  the  most 
out  ot  it. 

And.  thinking  of  the  vibrant,  busy 
lives  led  by  women  I  know  who  are  in 
their  "middle  years,"  I  believe  Mrs. 
I  >a\  is  is  right. 

The  Methodist  Church's  quadrennial 
emphasis  on  China  in  Dispersion  as  a 
Land  ot  Decision  makes  books  like 
these  lour  particularly  significant  for 
Mi  thodists: 

Communist      China      and      Asia 


(  1  Iarper.  $6.95),  by  A.  Doak  Barnett, 

is  a  lull-scale  study  that  discusses  China 
in  terms  ot  the  influence  of  her  power 
on  the  tree  countries  ot  Asia  and  on 
foreign  policy.  Harnett  was  in  Peking 
in  1949  when  the  Communists  came 
to  power,  and  he  has  done  research  and 
reporting  in  other  parts  ol  Asia. 

Ten  Years  of  Storm  (Holt  Rine- 
hart  Winston.  $(>),  by  Chow  Ching- 
wen,  is  a  book  by  a  former  editor  and 
college  president  who  held  high  posi- 
tions in  the  Red  Chinese  government 
and  in  the  Chinese  political  groups. 
"With  earnest  hopes  I  went  to  Peking." 
he  writes,  "and,  when  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  the  tyrannies  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  was  disappointed 
and  then  looked  for  a  chance  to  get 
away  from  Peking."  He  escaped  to 
Hong  Kong  where  he  set  down  his 
experiences. 

Mao  Tse-tung  and  I  Were  Beg- 
gars (Syracuse  University  Press,  $6)  is 
the  personal  memoirs  of  Siao-yu,  who 
knew  the  Chinese  Communist  leader 
when  they  were  students  in  the  same 
school  in  the  city  of  Changsha.  In  1917 
the  two  youths  wandered  through  cen- 
tral China,  begging  their  way.  Both 
favored  radical  Chinese  reforms,  but 
Mao  advocated  adoption  of  Russian 
Communism  and  Siao-yu  unfalteringly 
opposed  it.  Their  friendship  came  to  an 
end  after  Mao  participated  in  formation 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  in 
1921.  Siao-yu  left  China  for  the  last 
time  in   1939. 

All  the  Emperor's  Horses  (Mac- 
millan,  $3.50)  is  a  delightfully  human 
book  in  which  Kentuckian  David 
Kidd  describes  the  effect  of  Communist 
rule  on  the  life  of  the  autocratic  Peking 
family  into  which  he  married.  He  lived 
in  the  sumptuous  ancestral  home  in  the 
brief  days  before  the  family  was 
scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  Com- 
munist government. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  sets  down  her 
philosophy  of  life  in  You  Learn  by 
Living  (Harper,  $3.95).  Of  imagina- 
tion,   this    extraordinary    woman    says: 

"( )l  course,  unless  it  is  checked, 
imagination  can  remain  only  a  means 
of  escape;  but  if  it  is  nourished  and 
directed,  it  can  become  a  flame  that 
lights  the  way  to  new  things  new- 
ideas,  new  experience." 

I'll  always  think  of  John  Foster 
Dulles  first  as  a  churchman,  second  as 
a  diplomat,  because  I  first  saw  him  at 
an  interchurch  session  at  Cleveland, 
where  his  idealistic  approach  to  inter- 
national  at! airs  won   my  respect. 

Now  John  Foster  Dulles,  Soldier 
for  Peace,  by  Deane  and  David 
Heller  (Holt  Rinehart  Winston, 
$4.50),  refreshes  my  memory  of  this 
at  Christian  statesman.  With  a  mind 
ol  amazing  acuity,  forever  sensitized  to 
truths  absorbed  during  his  boyhood  in 
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^^  c$3Vkte\y..MM!..  translation 

for  which  the  English-speaking  world 

has  loan  wailing 


460  pages 
$4.95  at  all  booksellers 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  BrBLE  New  Testament  is  a 
wholly  new  translation  from  original  sources 
into  current  English  (not  a  revision).  It  is 
not  intended  to  replace  other  versions,-  its  aim  is 
to  give  you,  in  living  language  filled  with  beauty 
and  immediacy,  the  full,  clear  meaning  of  Scripture. 


"A  new  vitality..." 

"I  am  greatly  taken  with 
this  new  translation  .  .  . 
What  may  surprise  the 
reader,  and  will  certainly 
delight  him,  is  its  remark- 
able beauty  and  strength. 
This  translation  has  sim- 
plicity, and  power,  and  a 
characteristic  fresh,  and 
most  engaging,  flavor.  In 
admirable  contemporary 
English,  it  captures  some- 
thing of  the  distinctive 
quality,  the  tang,  of  the 
ancient  original.  Readers 
will  find  a  new  vitality  in 
many  a  familiar  passage." 
—  Professor  John  Knox, 
Union  Theological 
Seminary 


"A  major 

publishing  event..." 

"It  is  clear  that  the  new 
translation  is  of  high  qual- 
ity, that  it  has  life  and 
strength  and  vividness  and 
intelligent  grasp  of  the 
Greek  original,  that  its  pub- 
lication will  be  a  major 
publishing  event  .  .  .  and 
that  its  many  striking  ren- 
derings of  notable  sentences 
will  catch  the  attention  of 
preachers  and  teachers  and 
readers  of  the  Bible." 

—  Professor  Floyd  V. 

Filson,  Dean,  McCormick 

Theological  Seminary 


"A  New  Testament 

to  be  read  through 

for  immersion  rather  than 
sprinkling.  And  one  won- 
ders whether  any  other 
version  conveys  so  well  the 
live  and  driving  energy  of 
the  New  Testament  as  this 
one  does."  —  Professor 
Martin  H.  Franzmann, 
Concordia  Seminary 


[ 


Published  jointly, 
CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


throughout  the  world,  by 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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SELECT  A   BIBLE   FOR   EASTER 

RSV   IN   SIX   DIFFERENT  BINDINGS 

Slender— superbly-crafted— fine  quality.  All  PLUS  features  in 
a  new  edition  of  the  ever  popular  Concordance-Reference 
Bible.  And  .  .  .  every  regular  feature  of  the  Concordance-Ref- 
nce  Bible  is  retained  in  the  easy-to-carry,  easy-to-handle 
Concordette. 

Here's  a  new  RSV  Bible  that  combines  the  clarity  of  the 
easy-to-understand  Revised  Standard  Version  text  with  a 
small,  compact  size  .  .  .  plus: 


•  192-pagc  Concordance 

•  List  of   Proper   Names 

•  More     than     75,000     Centei- 
Column  References 


•  12  Maps  in  Color 

•  Full-Color   Presentation   Page 

•  Four-Page   Family  Record 


Choose  from  six  different  styles — each  with  India  paper, 
ribbon  marker,  semi-overlapping  covers,  and  round  corners. 
Pages  measure  only  5x7  inches,  and  it's  just  13/16-inch  thick. 

Use  the  convenient  coupon  and  order  from  Cokesbury  today. 
Your  selections  will  be  delivered  to  your  door,  postpaid. 


FREE  BOOK  CATALOC.  Just  check  the  handy  coupon  and 
we'll  send  you  FREE  a  copy  of  our  new  Book  CataMeg 
containing  over  2.000  of  the  hest  books  on  almost  every 
I  Browse  through  this  catalog  for  bocks  for  every 
occasion. 
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a  Presbyterian  manse,  he  was  so  mil- 
itant about  peace  that  the  title  of  this 
biography  is  not  at  all  contradictory  in 
terms. 

I  never  get  up  into  the  Lake  Tahoe 
country  of  California  without  a  tingling 
in  the  imagination  center  of  my  brain, 
for  there  the  Donner-Reed  party  in 
]  846  suffered  one  of  the  most  amazing 
misadventures  in  American  history.  So, 
like  a  tack  drawn  to  a  magnet,  I  was 
pulled  into  the  pages  of  Ordeal  by 
Hunger,  by  George  R.  Stewart 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $6). 

Here  is  the  story  in  detail,  not  omit- 
ting the  gruesome  details  of  freezing, 
hunger,  even  cannibalism.  And  I  freely 
concede  I  was  the  more  interested  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  that  the  Reeds, 
who  hailed  from  Springfield,  111.,  were 
a  .Methodist  family.  The  doll  carried  by 
little  Martha,  age  8,  is  now  in  the 
Sutter's  Fort  Museum  at  Sacramento. 
a  poignant  reminder  that  even  tragedy 
could  not  quell  the  spirit  of  a  win- 
some child. 

If  vour  interest  in  the  very  Old  West 
justifies  a  side  trip  into  Canada,  you 
should  put  The  Savage  Country,  by 
Walter  O'Meara  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
$5),  on  your  spring  reading  list.  I've 
read  a  lot  about  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  but  knew  little — 'til  I  read 
this  book — of  its  great  rival  in  the 
beaver-fur  trade,  the  North  West  Com- 
pany. O'Meara  spins  his  text  from  bits 
plucked  out  of  the  journal  of  a  fur 
trader,  Alexander  Henry  the  Younger, 
and  he  does  it  with  skill. 

And  if  Indians  are  fascinating  to 
the  small  fry  in  your  home,  you'd  do 
well  to  put  within  reach  of  small  hands 
The  American  Indian,  a  pictorial  his- 
tory bv  Oliver  La  Farge  (Golden 
Press,  $5.95). 

The  author,  not  unknown  to  To- 
gether readers  [see  What's  Ahead  jor 
the  American  Indian?  June,  1958,  page 
21],  is  a  rare  expert — rare  because  he 
can  make  his  subject  appealing  and 
lucid.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  volume  is  its  400  or  so  il- 
lustrations. Many  are  in  color  and. 
speaking  as  a  staff  member  of  a  mag- 
azine specializing  in  color  reproduc- 
tions, I'll  rise  to  remark  that  these  are 
beautifully  and  wondrously  done. 

Nine  different  expeditions  were  sent 
to  remote  corners  of  the  world  in 
preparation  for  The  Wonders  of  Life 
on  Earth  (  published  by  Life  magazine, 
distributed  by  Prentice-Hall.  $12.50 
regular  edition,  $14.50  deluxe  edition). 
Nature  photographers  and  illustrators 
made  hundreds  of  new  color  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  in  the  mysterious 
jungles  of  Brazil,  in  the  heights  of  the 
Andes,  deep  in  the  shimmering  waters 
of    the    Cocos    Islands    in    the    Indian 
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Ocean,  and  at  many  other  far-off  places. 
The  resulting  book  by  the  editors  of 
Life  and  Lincoln  Barnett,  is  a  mag- 
nificent volume  based  on  the  research 
and  writings  of  Charles  Darwin.  And, 
in  the  light  of  knowledge  not  available 
to  the  19th-century  naturalist,  the  book 
is  able  to  illustrate  important  links 
then  missing  in  the  chain  of  evolution. 

Why  do  airliners  crash?  And  what  is 
being  done  to  make  flying  safer? 
Robert  J.  Serling  tells  the  awesome 
story  of  aviation's  advances  and  failures 
in  The  Probable  Cause  (Doubleday, 
$3.95). 

Full,  minute-by-minute  stories  of 
crashes  that  did  and  didn't  happen 
illustrate  the  various  factors  involved 
— weather,  maintenance,  improper 
structural  design,  pilot  error,  mechan- 
ical failure,  and  overcrowded  skies. 
Concluding,  Serling  makes  this  re- 
assuring observation: 

"Based  on  the  comparatively  poor 
1959  safety  record,  if  a  passenger  was 
born  on  an  airliner  and  flew  every  day 
trom  then  on  without  ever  deplaning, 
he  still  could  not  expect  to  be  involved 
in  a  fatal  crash  until  he  was  76  years 
old." 

I've  been  steeping  myself  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  a  remarkable  new  series 
of  books  on  sculpture.  Classical 
Greece  (New  York  Graphic  Society, 
$6.95),  which  is  Volume  II  in  the 
Acanthus  History  of  Sculpture,  recap- 
tures the  golden  age  of  Periclean  Greece 
through  the  famous  Elgin  Marbles  from 
the  Parthenon. 

F.  L.  Kenett's  black  and  white 
photographs  are,  in  a  word,  incredible, 
and  the  text  by  Nicholas  Yalouris  is 
so  easy  going  and  readable  it  belies  his 
impressive  background.  He's  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Olympia  and  super- 
intendent of  antiquities  in  the  Western 
Peloponnese. 

The  Acanthus  series,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Sir  Herbert  Read  and  H.  D. 
Molesworth,  will  eventually  cover  the 
sculpture  of  all  great  historical  periods 
and  national  styles.  It  is  being  printed 
in  Switzerland. 

Letters  from  teen-agers  have  gone  to 
some  lengths  to  point  out  that  young 
people  read  just  about  everything  adults 
do  [see  report  on  teen  readers,  March, 
page  52].  But  if  my  young  friends 
neglect  the  Teen-Age  Treasury  of 
Good  Humor  (Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
$4.95)  because  of  its  title,  they're  miss- 
ing a  trove  of  good  reading. 

Seon  Manley  has  collected  short 
stories,  science  fiction,  poetry,  and  other 
musings  from  such  writers  as  Benchley, 
Mencken,  Twain,  Tennyson,  Tarking- 
ton,  Shakespeare.  And,  in  his  words, 
"They  laugh  always  for  us,  never 
against  us,  always  with  us." 

— Barnabas 
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I  PREVIEWED  the  movie  Tunes  of 
Glory,  starring  Alec  Guinness  and 
John  Mills,  the  other  night.  It  tells 
about  a  Scottish  regiment.  With  men 
like  Guinness  and  Mills  in  it,  you  could 
hardly  have  a  poor  production;  and 
it  is  indeed  a  picture  filled  with 
humor,  sadness  and,  at  the  conclusion, 
greatness.  Yet  some  bad  words  are 
used,  and  some  very  loose  morals  are 
apparent. 

When  pictures  such  as  this  one 
are  seen  by  people  who  are  not  ready 
for  them  and  by  people  who  are  too 
young  for  them,  the  only  safety  is  the 
perspective  that  comes  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  If  I  were  a  parent  I  would 
want  my  children  to  get  a  good  dose 
of  Christianity  as  soon  as  possible; 
for,  without  a  knowledge  of  God's 
framework  of  our  life,  we  are  helpless 
under  the  barrage  of  immorality  which 
meets  us  at  every  turn.  To  a  lesser 
degree  this  same  principle  holds  for 
books,  though  in  the  case  of  novels 
there  is  less  excuse  for  choosing  the 
evil.  We  can  at  least  read  the  reviews. 

THE  CHILD  BUYER,  by  John  Hersey 
(Knopf,  $4). 

John  Hersey  has  the  ability  to  move 
into  most  any  field  and  write  with 
authority  and  skill.  He  does  not  allow 
himself  to  become  labeled  or  con- 
fined. So  you  need  not  be  surprised 
that  in  this  book  he  talks  about  educa- 
tion with  insight  and  profound  per- 
ception. This  will  go  down  as  one  of 
the  best  satires  of  contemporary  edu- 
cational theory  and  American  un- 
balance in  this  generation. 

The  action  begins  when  a  man  is 
sent  to  purchase  a  young  genius.  Na- 
tional defense  demands  that  the  genius 
be  stripped  of  all  his  humanity  in  order 
to  become  a  thinking  machine  in  the 
field  of  science.  You'll  be  surprised  to 
learn  who  are  willing  to  sell  him 
and  who  are  opposed  to  the  whole  idea. 
You  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  that 
Hersey  carries  to  its  logical  conclusion 
the  trend  of  our  sacred  response  to 
Russia's  apparent  superiority  in  science. 
It  is  not  a  very  pretty  situation.  This 
is  a  sparkling  yarn,  one  that's  mighty 
hard    to    put    down.    While    it    has    a 
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serious  intent,  I'm  sure,  it  also  is  full 
of  the  kind  of  humor  that  kept  my 
wife  awake  at  night  (because  I  could 
not  keep  from  laughing  out  loud). 

THE  NYLON  PIRATES,  by  Nicholas 
Monsarrat  (Shane,  $4.95). 

This  is  about  a  group  of  no-account, 
no-good  people  who  are  simply  out  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  gambling,  sex, 
and  blackmail.  Its  locale  is  a  luxury 
cruise.  Monsarrat  wrote  a  good  book 
entitled  The  Tribe  That  Lost  Its  Head, 
and  while  this  one  shows  the  same 
writing  skill,  the  result  is  far  inferior 
to  the  other  one.  The  wealthy  people 
aboard  ship  exhibit  no  more  under- 
standing of  dignity  or  morality  than 
rabbits. 

I  found  the  story  useful  for  one 
reason  only:  think  of  that  ship  as  our 
world  with  its  life  a  reflection  of  our 
own  lust  for  sensation  and  ease.  Then 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  real 
enemy  is  not  something  outside  but 
something  aboard. 

The  book  leaves  a  kind  of  dirty 
feeling  in  your  mind.  Monsarrat  may 
have  meant  it  as  a  kind  of  morality 
play,  but  I  wish  he  would  try  again 
and  leave  at  least  one  of  his  readers 
less  in   need   of  being  disinfected. 

SLEEPINC  CIANT,  by  Martin  Dibner 
(Doubleday,  $3.95). 

I  have  a  feeling  that  Doubleday, 
being  so  large,  publishes  some  novels 
in  the  hopes  that  this  encouragement 
will  inspire  a  new  writer  to  try  again 
and  do  better.  Sleeping  Giant  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  write  home  about. 
The  plot  is  in  itself  a  cliche,  with  a 
strong  but  bad  politician  trying  to 
dominate  his  son.  The  boy  rebels  with 
the  help  of  his  wife.  But  I  never  felt 
that  anything  really  happened  natural- 

ly. 

There  may  be  more  to  Brother 
Dibner  than  appears  here,  and  I  vote 
that  he  be  given  another  chance.  A 
few  preachers  have  learned  to  con- 
clude their  sermons  with  skill  and  a 
sense  of  reality.  The  same  possibility 
must  be  allowed  to  writers.  Brethren, 
phony  conclusions  ruin  the  whole  book. 
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Again  this  spring,  Methodists  join  40  million  gardeners  in  the  battle  of 


c. 


/HICAGO'S  Granville  Avenue 
Methodist  Church  presented  a  grim, 
forbidding  face  to  its  new  minister 
on  that  clay  in  1934  when  he  saw  it 
for  the  first  time.  Red  and  ugly,  it 
perched  atop  a  high  foundation  next 
to  a  tennis  court.  Not  a  shrub  or 
flower  graced  its  entrance. 

One  look  was  enough  for  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  M.  Will.  With  paintbrush 
and  spade,  he  led  his  little  congrega- 
tion in  a  massive  attack  on  drabness. 
They  painted  the  church  white, 
circled  it  with  a  white  picket  fence, 
installed  colonial  lampposts  to  flank 
the  gateway.  Then  they  seeded  a  new 
lawn  and  planted  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
trees. 

One  area  set  off  as  a  Garden  of 
Memories  since  has  become  the  site 
of  numerous  memorials — a  sundial, 
wrought-iron  benches,  a  fountain, 
floral  urns.  Another  area  was  desig- 
nated as  a  bird  sanctuary.  Furnished 
with  a  summer  pulpit,  it  was  to  be- 
come famed  for  its  garden  weddings. 
Hundreds  of  couples  came  from  near 
and  far  to  be  married  and  pose  for 
pictures  in  the  beautiful  surroundings. 

Gradually,  the  little  white  church 
with  the  colorful  gardens  became  a 
landmark  in  the  jumble  of  apart- 
ment houses.  Mr.  Will  gave  it  a  nick- 
name by  which  it  now  is  best  known : 
"The  Country  Church  of  the  City." 
It  has  won  many  awards  for  making 
and  inspiring  improvements  in  its 
community,  due  largely  to  the  expert 
care  given  by  Ivan  Sagel,  for  18  years 
the  church's  full-time  gardener. 

Under  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Ray  V.  Blanchard,  Jr.,  the  church 
continues  to  grow  and  prosper.  A 
new  church  wing  now  occupies  the 
old  summer  wedding  site,  but  newly 
married  couples  still  pose  for  pictures 
in  the  Garden  of  Memories.  A  sign 
there  reads:  "One  is  nearer  God's 
heart  in  a  garden  than  anywhere  else 
on  earth." 

The  scores  of  parishioners,  visitors, 
and  passers-by  whom  "The  Country 
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This  Methodist  church  in  Chicago,  famous  for  its  gardens,  maintains 
its  trim  appearance  with  the  help  of  youthful  volunteer  workers. 


Church  of  the  City"  has  inspired  to 
beautify  their  own  homes  and  gar- 
dens are  part  of  an  army  of  over  40 
million  persons  who  this  year  will 
spend  more  than  $4  billion  for  gar- 
dening supplies — $2  billion  on  lawns, 
$1  billion  for  nursery  products  (trees, 
shrubs,  plants),  and  $1  billion  on 
seeds,  tools,  flowers,  vegetables,  and 
landscaping  fees. 

Not      all      green-thumbcrs      raise 
flowers,  of  course.  Some  devote  their 


energies  to  raising  such  prosaic  but 
practical  plants  as  carrots,  onions, 
radishes,  and  other  vegetables.  Others 
produce  exotic  spices,  or  create  art- 
fully careless  arrangements  of  rock 
and  driftwood  interspersed  with  sun- 
loving  plants  requiring  little  care. 

Some  gardens,  in  fact,  contain  no 
living  plants  at  all.  Japanese-style 
gardens--large  rocks  and  smooth 
pebbles  scattered  and  raked  into  de- 
signs— are      becoming      increasingly 
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C.nrt  Coi)l{,  farmer  and 
lay  preacher  of  Arlington,  Xebr., 
gives  away  his  flowers  to 
anyone  who  wants  them. 


popular,  espa  iall)  on  the  West  ( loast. 
Gardeners,    perhaps    the    largest 
-roup  ot  hobbyists  in  existence  cer- 
tainly don't  conform  to  any  pattern. 

Some  l\cu isc  their  green  thumbs 
only  to  have  fresh  vegetables  on  the 
table;  others  regard  an  occasional 
glimpse  ot  .1  green  expanse  of  lawn 
or  the  scarlet  banner  of  a  rosebush 
in  bloom  as  sufficient  reward  tor  their 
labors.  There  are  those,  too,  who 
sum  bent  on  testing  nature's  in- 
genuity,  such  as  the  Methodist  min- 
ister in  Dodge  City,  (Cans.,  who 
nurtured  his  tomato  plants  to  a 
height  of  1  I  feet. 

Gardeners    at  least  most  Methodist 
gardeners    bear  witness  that  beauty 

is   in    tlu    i\c   of    the   beholder.    Mrs. 

!  (  .  Wilkinson  ot  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  raises  cacti  in  her  garden,  and 
Mis.     Lizzie     Fitzgerald    of     Erin, 

T<  mi.,  is  urn  rested  not  so  much  in 

llnWi  1    blooms   as   111   tin    sc(  ds. 

1  [( lbs  are  the  special  fascination 
Mrs.  1..IK  M,i\  Koubek  of  Clev< 
land.  Ohio.  Tin  si  flesh)  stemmed, 
low-growing  plants  change  their 
grance  during  the  night  and,  while 
tin  \  hav<  virtually  no  food  value,  an 
used    tor   flavoring   and    garnishing 

d,  and  in  mcdi<  tncs  and  p<  i  limn  s. 

Perhaps     the     aristocrats     among 
plant   lovers  arc   th<   amateur  hi 
culturists    who    content    themselves 


merely  with  observing  wild  (lowers. 
They  witness  nature's  beaut)  and 
magic  without  spending  a  c<  nl  on 
fertilizer  or  taking  a  hoe  in  hand. 
Actually,  some  domestic  plants  grow 
almost  as  easily  as  wild  downs. 

Errald  N.  Turner,  a  Newport, 
Maine,  Methodist,  occasionally  broke 
off  a  branch  while  planting  privet 
hedges.  Following  him  up,  Mrs. 
Turner  simply  stuck  the  broken 
branches  in  the  -round  and  they 
grew!  Wondering  if  this  method  of 
reproduction  would  work  with  other 
plants.  Tut  nei  look  pencil-length  cut- 
tines  from  his  rosebushes  in  the  bill 
and  stuck  them  in  the  -round  the 
next  spring.  Now  he  has  so  many 
roses  he  gives  them  away.  "My  great- 
est reward  tor  all  the  work  I  put  in 
on  them  is  in  making  someone  hap- 
pier with  a  bouquet,"  he  says. 

Other  Methodists  who  were  al- 
most overwhelmed  by  surplus  blooms 
are  the  Curt  Cooks  of  Arlington, 
Ncbr.  They  started  with  a  bargain 
assortment  of  100  gladiolus  bulbs  and 
now  have  so  many  flowers  that  Cook 
makes  regular  deliveries  to  his 
church,  the  hospital,  neighbors,  and 
shut-ins.  From  June  until  frost,  the 
(looks  cut  the  mature  blooms  (they 
now  have  66  varieties)  and  store 
them  in  pails  in  a  cool  cave  on  their 
farm.  Shaving  the  stems  and  chang- 
ing the  water  daily  keeps  them  fresh 
for  a  week. 

A  little-known  offshoot  of  the 
science  ot  growing  things  is  the  study 
ot  legends  about  flowers  and  trees, 
as  practiced  by  Susan  Mcbane  Akin 
of  Columbia,  Tenn.  Miss  Akin's  list- 
ing under  "blower  Legends"  in  To- 
gi  iiiii;'s  Name  Your  Hobby  column 
|  November,  ln5~,  page  59  |   brought 


I 


replies  from  people  in  seven  states. 

One  ot  her  favorite  legends  par- 
ticularly suited  to  this  season  con- 
cerns the  dogwood.  According  to  the 
legend,  the  timbers  of  the  cross  at 
the  Crucifixion  were  made  from  a 
great  dogwood,  jesus,  sensing  the 
tree's  distress  at  being  used  for  this 
purpose,  commanded  that  the  dog- 
wood never  again  grow  large  enough 
to  be  used  as  a  cross.  The  dogwood 
today  is  a  stunted,  twisted  tree,  but 
its  blooms  grow  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  its  leaves  have  spots  resemblin- 
nail  prints,  and  it  bears  a  crown  of 
thorns  in  its  center.  This,  the  legend 
concludes,  is  a  living  reminder  of  our 
Lord's  death  upon  the  cross. 

Whether  you  want  to  produce  your 
own  food,  learn  to  arrange  rocks  ar- 
tistically, or  merely  to  gaze  upon 
nature's  beauty,  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, tools,  and  information  are  easily 
available. 

Many  drug,  department,  and  hard- 
ware stores  now  operate  supermarket- 
style  garden  centers.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  regularly  publish  informa- 
tion on  how  to  care  for  everything 
from  a  large  formal  garden  to  a 
window  flower  in  a  coffee  can.  The 
National  Council  of  Garden  Clubs 
has  14,500  units  with  400,000  mem- 
bers in  46  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  library,  a  garden  club, 
or  even  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington,  D.C.,  will 
gladly  supply  information. 

Gardening  is  not  without  pitfalls. 
of  course.  As  Shakespeare  warned: 
"Sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds 
make  haste."  Some  insects  are  even 
quicker,  but  the  feeling  of  most  peo- 
ple who  garden  lor  the  sense  of  peace 
and  accomplishment  it  gives  them 
was  summed  up  by  the  American 
author  Christian  Nestell  Bovee: 

"To  cultivate  a  garden  is  to  walk 
with  God,  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
nature  in  some  of  her  most  beautitul 
processes,  to  learn  something  of  her 
choicest  secrets,  and  to  have  a  more 
intelligent  interest  awakened  in  the 
beautitul  order  of  her  works  else- 
where.' — (Jlorge  A.  Rowland 


Susan  Mebane  Al{in  of  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  specializes  in  arranging 
dried  flowers.  She  also  has  collected 
interesting   flower   legends. 
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Interested   in  swapping  hobby   notes? 

Just  write  any  of  these  Methodists 
directly — or  tell  us  your  hobhy  and 

we'll  list  it  in  three  to  four  months. 


AFRICAN  ARTIFACTS:  Bartholomew  Okekunle, 
e/o  Doily  Times,  Box  139,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Raphael 
E.    Enahoro,    16    Breadfruit  St.,   Lagos,   Nigeria. 

AMATEUR  RADIO:  William  E.  Harris  (W5TVN), 
4608    Lois   St.,    Fort   Worth,    Tex. 

ANCIENT  SAYINCS:  Mrs.  James  0.  McClarey, 
Bellower,    III.    (proverbs). 

ANIMALS:  Gwen  Nelson,  1512  N.  Jackson, 
Tacoma    66,    Wash,    (collecting    and    observing). 

ANTIQUE  JEWELRY:  Mrs.  Betty  Dolly,  25 
Euclid    Ave.,    Cortland,    N.Y. 

ANTIQUES:  Mrs.  Don  Harris,  Garysburg,  N.C. 

APRONS:  Gertie  Tate,  514  Penn  Ave.,  Chickasha, 
Okla. 

BOOKS:  Charles  Lance,  Serampore  College,  PO 
Serampore,    West    Bengal,    India    (religious). 

BUTTERFLIES:  Eddie  Marker,  795  Salem  St., 
Aurora   8,   Colo. 

CERAMIC  BIRDS:  Mrs.  0.  H.  Blair,  RD  3,  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio. 

CHESS:  Bob  Bailey,  1015  Vista  Grande,  NW, 
Albuquerque,  N.Mex.  (by  mail);  Merrill  Pritchett, 
424  57th,  NW,  Albuquerque,  N.Mex.   (by  mail). 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Mrs.  G.  V.  Denen,  R  1, 
Box    287A,    Marseilles,    III. 

COINS:  Lyle  Heit,  RR  3,  Tuscola,  III.;  Mrs.  John 
A.  Witteman,  R.  3,  Box  242,  Nampa,  Idaho  (U.S. 
pennies);  Mrs.  M.  F.  DeMerritt,  1615  S.  Birch, 
Casper,   Wyo.    (U.S.). 

CUPS  &  SAUCERS:  Mrs.  Leon  Majorwitz,  4425 
Sherwood    Lane,    Houston    24,    Tex. 

CENEALOCY:  Mrs.  Myron  Cooper,  Racine,  Minn. 
(Wilmarth,  Willmarth,  Carpenter,  Gibbons,  Ham, 
Howard,  Emery,  Bullock);  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bennett, 
R.  4,  Box  91,  San  Benito,  Tex.  (Elswick,  Chitwood, 
Pearce,  Henderson,  Bennett,  Bryant,  Benedict, 
Weber,  Weaver,  Neff);  John  E.  Barber,  429  N. 
Blue  Lake  Ave.,  DeLand,  Fla.  (Barber,  Barbour, 
Key,  Kee,  Kea,  Keyes,  Daniel,  Daniels,  Turkette, 
Leggo). 

Mrs.  Felix  Schmidt,  Box  82,  Rock  Springs,  Wis. 
(Bunker);  Mrs.  Cyril  Howes,  2195  Bruns  Lane, 
Cincinnati  44,  Ohio  (McNair,  Howes);  Karen 
Moore,  2446  Highland  Ave.,  Cincinnati  19,  Ohio 
(Matthews,  Claiborn);  Mrs.  G.  G.  Shook,  826  S. 
Myrtle  Ave.,  Kankakee,  III.  (Sinn,  Synn,  Synne, 
Snook,  Snooks,  Frace,  Frase,  Impsen,  Impson, 
Goulder);  Bruce  Trouten,  Harmony,  Minn.  (Golberg, 
Sando,  Luderud,  Gulbrandson,  Tronsen,  Throndson, 
Tronsdatter,  Rasmussen,  Arneson,  Johnson,  Sted- 
man,  Damon,  Kittell,  Collier,  Hayden,  Stubbs, 
Jacklin,    Orr,    Elliott,    Lindsay,    Trouten). 

Mrs.  Stanley  Bourne,  R.  1,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 
(Knox,  Patton,  Watson,  Walsh,  Brown,  Bassett); 
Malcolm  G.  McCown,  155  Addax  Dr.,  San  Antonio 
1,  Tex.  (Appling,  Ballard,  Buchanan,  Chadwick, 
Conn,  Farmer,  Hughes,  Jones,  Johnson,  Lewis, 
McCown,  Partridge,  Patridge,  Poteet,  Roberts, 
Smith,  Wade);  Lawrence  E.  Lewellin,  326  Charles 
St.,    Pekin,    III.    (Lewellin,    Llewellyn,    Berry). 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Fuerstenau,  425  N.  Isabel  St.,  Glen- 
dale  6,  Calif.  (Fiske,  Parker,  Watson,  Whittier, 
Samson);  Mrs.  S.  L.  Piper,  3832  S.  "L"  St., 
Tacoma  8,  Wash.  (Pilcher,  Goldsborough,  Swails); 
Gerald  H.  Helsel,  419  Poplar  St.,  Roaring  Spring, 
Pa.    (Clapper,    Clopper). 

CUNS:  Albert  C.  Rockel,  229  Lowell  Ave.,  Trenton 
9,    N.J.    (antique    percussion    or    flint). 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  Mrs.  Florence  Krowlek,  RFD, 
Lacon,  III.;  Candy  Parrott,  99  NE  148th  St.,  N. 
Miami     Beach,     Fla.     (state     mops). 

HORTICULTURE:    Dr.    J.    D.    Englc,    R.    1,    Lost 


Creek,    W.Va.    (especially    dahlias). 

INDIAN  ARROWHEADS:  Alan  Spors,  Melrose, 
Wis. 

MINIATURES:  Mrs.  F.  R.  Frasher,  405  Morton 
Ave.,    Moundsville,    W.Va.    (charm-brccelet    size). 

NAPKINS:    Kathy    Gribbin,    RR    1,    Converse,    Ind. 

PENCILS:  Mrs.  Feme  Hewitt,  118  W.  Park  Dr., 
Bridgeton,  N.J.  (advertising);  Donny  Gribbin,  RR 
1,  Converse,  Ind.  (advertising);  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Vogt,  32  Nesaquake  Ave.,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 
(advertising);  Tom  Stringer,  Farnhamville,  Iowa 
(advertising). 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS:  Walter  Johnson,  RR 
3,     Hoopeston,     III.     (Dixieland     jazz). 

PICTURE  FRAMINC:  Frank  Rightsell,  2229  E. 
Main    St.,    Morristown,   Tenn. 

PICTURES:  Joyce  Gable,  423  Dolores  Dr.,  NW, 
Albuquerque,    N.Mex.    (of    horses). 

PILLOWCASES:  Mrs.  Allen  Ballou,  Box  111, 
Winthrop,  St.  Lowrence  Co.,  N.Y.  (embroidered 
with    crocheted    lace    edging). 

PINE  CONES:  Mrs.  E.  G.  Ronton,  525  E.  Elmore 
St.,  Lebanon,  Oreg.  (making  candleholders  and 
placques    from). 

PLATES:  Myrtle  G.   Rush,  1012  Fifth  St.,  Turlock, 

Calif.    (Indian,  state). 

POETRY:  William  Beyer,  Box  79,  Asbury  College, 
Wilmore,  Ky.;  Mrs.  Blanche  Slutz,  R.  2,  Salem, 
Ohio;    Rev.    Edward    Johnson,    Reno,    Pa. 

POST  CARDS:  Donna  and  Debby  Harris,  Garysburg, 
N.C;  Mrs.  Ella  Sykes,  RFD  2,  Plaistow,  N.H. 
(covered  bridges);  Mrs.  Mary  Nichols,  RFD  2,  Box 
402,  Manchester,  Conn,  (covered  bridges  and 
state  maps);  Mrs.  David  Crout,  R.  1,  Box  124-A, 
Blythewood,  S.C.;  Mrs.  Altie  Smith,  RFD  1,  Derby 
Line,  Vt.  (covered  bridges);  Birdie  Kornbeck,  137Vi 
N.  Oleander  Ave.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  (covered 
bridges);  Henry  Simmons,  secretary,  Old  Army 
Post  Card  Club,  U.S.  Soldiers  Home,  Washington 
25,  D.C.;  Marjie  Roberts,  131  Alameda  Ave.,  Ta- 
coma 66,  Wash,  (horses);  Aileen  Schumacher, 
2820   Polk  Ave.,   El   Paso,  Tex. 

QUILTINC:  Mrs.  Nora  Larkins,  407  Smith  St., 
Fulton,  Ky.;  Anna  E.  Howe,  RFD  2,  Fort  Edward, 
N.Y.;  Mrs.    Fred    Duncan,   Box  3,   Chetopa,   Kans. 

QUILTS:  Mrs.  Laura  A.  Smith,  1121  Daulton  St., 
Madera,    Calif,    (log    cabin,    silk,    wool). 

RECIPES:  Mrs.  Amos  Cunningham,  R.  1,  Cadiz, 
Ky. 

ROCKS  &  MINERALS:  Carolyn  Husenaller,  6830 
E.    11th   St.,    Long    Beach    15,   Calif.;   Steven    Hunt- 


ley, 318  Rowland  Ave.,  Modesto,  Calif.;  Stevon  and 
Stuart  Rawlinson,  318  Rowland  Ave.,  Modesto, 
Calif. 

SALT  &  PEPPER  SHAKERS:  Mrs.  Edward  Kolves, 
RR  2,   Easton,   III. 

STAMPS:  J.  M.  Attkisson,  Jr.,  Garysburg,  N.C; 
Rev.  Don  L.  Harris,  Garysburg,  N.C;  Rev.  Jean 
U.  Guerry,  Box  157,  Whitwell,  Tenn.  (U.S.  singles, 
plaie  blocks,  first-day  covers);  David  A.  Brown, 
RR  2,  Salem,  Ind.;  Susan  Lomax,  5668  Oak  Grove 
Ave.,  Oakland  18,  Calif.;  Mrs.  M.  F.  DeMerritt, 
1615  S.  Birch,  Casper,  Wyo.;  Kathy  Weston,  2147 
Waudman  Ave.,  Stockton  7,  Calif.;  Louis  A.  Pease, 
25  Vine  St.,  North  East,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.  (first-day 
covers,    U.S.    and   UN). 

Wendell  Brown,  RD  3,  Box  46,  Athens,  Ga.; 
Mrs.  Lester  W.  Carr,  7198  Memory  Lane,  Cin- 
cinnati 39,  Ohio;  Cynthia  Reed,  Faith,  S.Dak.; 
Joe  McDowell,  43  N.  Front  St.,  Greenville,  Pa.; 
Stan  Urban,  3729  W.  58th  St.,  Chicago  29,  III. 
(first-day  covers:  U.S.,  African  Independence, 
UN,  New  Zealand);  Kenneth  Jones,  53  E.  Plain 
St.,   Cochituate,    Mass. 

TATTINC  SHUTTLES:  Mrs.  Grace  Logon,  R.  2, 
Monroeville,   N.J.    (bone  or  silver). 

VINECAR  CRUETS:  Mrs.  Alan  Spors,  Melrose, 
Wis. 

WOOD  CARVINC:  Helen  Horrall,  814  Pear  St., 
Mt.    Carmel,    III. 

WOODCRAFT:    Rev.    B.    F.    Miller,   Fairfax,   Ala. 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Maryann  Duncan 
(13),  Box  213,  Metlahatla,  Alaska;  Ruth  Radloff 
(13),  RR  1,  Juneau,  Wis.;  Terry  Cooper  (10),  1307 
W.  13th  St.,  Cisco,  Tex.;  Sherrie  Davis  (13),  204 
Reda  Dr.,  Billings,  Mont.;  Carol  Shogren  (13), 
5096  Lake  Elmo  Dr.,  Billings,  Mont.;  Sharon 
Riechert  (13),  1077  Josephine  Dr.,  Billings,  Mont.; 
Tomi  Gale  Boucher  (girl,  13),  and  Robin  Lane 
Boucher  (12),  1071  Josephine  Dr.,  Billings,  Mont.; 
Sandy  Klein  (13),  544  Yellowstone,  Billings,  Mont.; 
Roberta  Hale  (13),  425  Division  St.,  Box  308, 
Chatfield,  Minn.;  Marilyn  Turk  (16),  1928  Wood 
St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  Karen  M.  Oeder  (13),  Sheldon, 
N.Dak.;  Melba  Sellers  (16),  R.  2,  Box  67,  Jones- 
boro.  Ark.;  Betty  Stevens  (14),  Box  35,  Wever- 
town,  N.Y.;  Catherine  Craley  (14),  14  Ross  St., 
Ripley,  N.Y.;  Connie  Gochenouer  (13),  809  6th 
St.,  N.,  Humboldt,  Iowa;  Billy  Muirhead  (9 — 
seeks  Indian  Pen  Pal),  Box  24,  Plato  Center,  III.; 
Janice  Larkin  (17),  138  E.  Louden  St.,  Philadelphia 
20,  Pa.;  Karen  Folden  (13),  R.  1,  Roseville,  Ohio; 
Alice  Dews  (16),  1306  E.  4th  St.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Tex.;  Dianne  Gustofson  (8),  2  Watson  Ave.,  Wor- 
cester 6,  Mass.;  Janet  (14)  and  Marilyn  (13) 
Creek,  R.  3,  Billings,  Mont.;  Linda  Worden  (13), 
586  Valleywood  Dr.,  Nashville  11,  Tenn.;  Linda 
Jackson  (11),  R.  2,  Apache,  Okla.;  Jo  Lynn  Giles 
(14),  R.  1,  Ainsworth,  Nebr.;  Mr.  Won-Shik,  Cho 
(17),  80-98  Shin  dang-dong,  Sung  dong-Ku,  Seoul, 
Korea;  Mr.  Wan-ho,  Cho  (17),  80-42  Shin  dang- 
dong,  Sung  dong-Ku,  Seoul,  Korea;  Linda  Terry 
(12),  36  E.  17th  St.,  San  Angelo,  Tex.;  Donna 
Moore  (12),  Box  927,  Ozona,  Tex.;  Sheila  Waters 
(16),  Star  Route,  La  Belle,  Fla.;  Chester  Barker 
(13),  73  Brandon  Rd.,  Cranston  10,  R.I.;  Luella 
Hodges  (12),  RD  1,  Mount  Vision,  N.Y.;  Donna 
Stevens  (16),  Box  4,  Morris,  N.Y.;  Myrtle  Curtis 
(14),  Park  Tourist  Home,  Morris,  N.Y.;  Diane 
Coffyn  (13),  Box  367,  Morris,  N.Y.;  Eloisc  Bussell 
(18),  R.  1,  Box  242,  Church  Hill,  Tenn.;  Miss 
Tan  Siokhiang  (17),  Miss  Lanny  Pong  (16),  Ronald 
Liauw  (18),  Timothy  Thung  (17),  Student  Club, 
Perniagaan  310,  Bogor,  Indonesia;  Shirley  Gern- 
hardt  (14),  RD,  Box  147,  Pittstown,  N.J.;  Nancy 
E.  Flint  (12),  2186  W.  Creek  Rd.,  Newfane,  N.Y.; 
Roy  Grob  (16),  1232  N.  Florissant  Rd.,  Ferguson 
35,  Mo.;  Jan  Morey  (16),  Boody,  III.;  Linda  Egger 
(13),  546  8th  St.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  Nancy 
Clark  (13),  Box  137,  Clarissa,  Minn.;  Valerie 
Sponauglc   (11),   148  S.  Main  St.,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 
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JL  EATHERS  the  Chick  and 
Whiskers  the  Rabbit  are  just 
two  of  many  interesting  animals 
you  can  make  from  egg  cartons. 
All  you  need  besides  some  empty 
egg  cartons  (the  lumpy  kind) 
are  paper,  glue,  cellophane  tape, 
and — most  of  all — lots  of  imagi- 
nation. 

You  can  make  both  Feathers 
the  Chick  and  Whiskers  the 
Rabbit  from  only  one  egg  carton 
simply  by  cutting  the  carton  in 


half  (drawing  A).  To  make  the 
chicken,  first  cut  her  head, 
wings,  and  tail  feathers  out  of 
bright  construction  paper.  Make 
a  little  slit  on  the  top  of  the 
closed  end  of  the  egg  carton  and 


stick  the  head  in  it  (drawing  B) . 
Then   paste  the  wings  on  each 
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side  and  tape  the  tail  feathers  to 
the  open  end  of  the  carton.  You 
can  make  the  feathers  curl  by 
rolling  the  ends  of  the  paper  on 
a  pencil.  When  Feathers  the 
Chick  is  finished,  you  will  still 
be  able  to   lift  the   lid  on   the 


egg  carton  (drawing  C).  Inside 
you'll  find  a  perfect  place  to  hide 
a  couple  of  bright  Easter  eggs 
as  a  happy  surprise  for  some- 
one! 

For  Whiskers  the  Rabbit,  first 
cut  the  lid  off  half  of  an  egg 
carton.  Then  paste  paper  legs, 
arms,  and  ears  onto  the  under- 
neath side  (drawing  D).  Now 
glue  the  two  parts  of  the  egg 
carton  back  together  again  and 


give  the  rabbit  some  paper  eyes 
and  whiskers,  and  a  cotton-ball 
tail  (drawing  E).  That's  all 
there  is  to  it! 

Now  see  if  you  can  think  of 


other  egg-carton  friends  to 
make.  How  about  an  alligator,  a 
caterpillar  with  many  legs — or 
even  a  lumpy,  grumpy  bear? 
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When  summer  comes,  it  seems  to  me 

I  like  it  best  of  all  the  year; 

But  when  the  leaves  turn  red  and  gold, 

And  autumn  time  again  is  here, 

I  think  I  like  that  season  best. 

When  winter  comes  ivith  snoiv  and  ice 

And  Christmas,  too,  then  I  feel  sure 

That  tvinter  time  is  extra  nice. 


And  then,  when  spring  and  Easter  come 
And  grass  gets  green  and  bluebirds  sing 
And  flowers  blossom  everywhere — 
/  know  how  much  I  like  the  spring. 
Yes,  I  like  spring — and  tvinter,  too; 
I  like  the  summer  and  the  fall. 
If  I  were  asked  to  choose  just  one, 
I  couldn't,  for  I  love  them  all! 

— Rowena  Cheney 


April  is  made  of 

such  wonderful  things: 

Sunbeams  and  tulips 

and  butterfly  wings, 


i 


Cherry-tree  blossoms 

and  little  green  shoots, 

Umbrellas  and  puddles 

and  red-rubber   boots, 


Lambs  in  the  meadows 
and  children  in  swings; 

April   is  made  of 

such  wonderful  things! 

— Ruth  Adorns  Murray 


Pastor  Charles  Kendall  greets  two 
of  his  //<>(/(  against  the  background  of 
Hollywood's  First  Methodist  Church. 
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HI.  NATION'S  film  capital  may 
have  been  built  on  illusion,  it  may  be 
a  city  (it  hope  for  some  and  heart- 
break tor  others — but  it's  also  the 
home  town  of  thousands  whose  lives. 
problems,  and  aspirations  differ  but 
little  from  those  ol  folks  who  live  in 
such  places  as  Fort  Wayne.  Memphis, 
or  Boston. 

When  Dr.  Charles  Kendall  arrived, 
fresh  from  Indiana  and  Arizona,  to 
take  over  the  pastorate  of  Holly- 
wood's First  Methodist  Church,  he 
was  convinced  of  this.  But  he  had 
not  quite  anticipated  the  problems  he 
was  to  taee:  The  church,  unlike 
others  he  had  served,  was  situated  in 
an  area  which  has  a  population  turn- 
over of  l>5  per  cent  a  yearl  The 
genial  minister  found  himself  facing 
the  baffling,  perennial  problem  of  a 
hit  mu\  run  population.  Because  of 
this  situation,  Firsi  Methodisl  could 
have  become  .mother  declining  urban 
church,  despite  its  rosier  of  illustrious 


/>-.  Kendall  understands:  lit  once 

WOrkjed  with  a  ttudio  and  tOo\  a  "hit" 

part.  A  versatile  musician,  he  has 

•>  to  his  , 


I  it  usual  problems  arise  when  dreams 
don't  come  true,  and  the  congregation 
changes  weekly.  He  gets  results  by  being  a  .  .  . 

Home-Town  Pastor 


Not  all  members  come  and 

go.  One  who  stayed  is  Randy 

Wood,  president  of  Dot  Records  and  a 

Paramount  executive  who  came  to 

Hollywood  from  Tennessee  fire 

years  ago.  He's  a  long-time 

Methodist  who  ushers  on 

Sunday  mornings. 


On    Wednesdays,   the  Family 

Night  is  fun  and  informative  for 

all.  Here,  the  Oscar-winning 

producer,  Leo  Rosencrans,  tells 

those  assembled  about  a  film  he  has 

recently  completed.  Rosencrans 

has  helped  in  the  creation  of 

over  300  films  to  date. 


Judy   Tillinghast,  22,  worlds  as 

secretary  at  NBC-TV  nearby 

in  Burban\.  A  newcomer  to  First 

Methodist,  Judy  lost  no  time 

in  joining  the  church  choir.  She's 

also  active  in  the  young  adult 

group,  Bachelors  and  Belles. 


Romance  bloomed  for  Bill  and 

Norma  Graves  when  they  met  at 

Bachelors  and  Belles.  Norma  worlds 

for  the  Purchasing  Agents'  Association 

in  Los  Angeles.  Bill  is  a  technical 

writer,  goes  to  school,  too.  Both 

enjoy  the  young  adult  group. 
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Ik  world  "t  i  mi  rtainrru  nt. 
I  I         Vk h<  n  s.iiiu.i- 

a  was  ii ted,  only   50  out 

li  it.  is  brought  responses! 
lizing  thai  the  church  must 
reach  out  to  people  who  moved  Easter 
ih. hi  thej  could  In  reached,  First 
Methodist  officials  decided  to  broad- 
cast n  ^  Sunda)  services.  ( Gradually  .1 
listening  audii  n<  1  \s  .is  built  up 
.mil  tlu  church  began  drawing  in- 
active members  back  into  the  l<>M 
while  benefiting  those  who  were  un- 
.ihli   to  leave  home. 

"People  \vli"  come  i<>  Hollywood," 
says  I  )i .  Kendall,  *'\\.mt  to  gel  into 
the  1  nun. mum  m  field  or  one  ol  the 
other  glamour  industries.  This  is 
true,  especially,  ol  young  people. 
They  rcnl  an  apartment,  put  in  a 
phone,  and  get  busy.  Either  they  run 
nut  ul  money  in  50  days  and  return 
home  <>r  they  find  jobs  in  other  com- 
munities." 

Such  .1  girl  recently  phoned  Dr. 
Kendall  for  an  appointment.  Some 
weeks  before,  she  had  lelt  home,  cer- 
tain she  would  become  a  star.  But 
in  Hollywood,  she  had  gone  every- 
where, tried  every  office,  met  every 
agent  to  no  avail.  About  all  she  had 
succeeded  in  doing  was  collecting  a 
great  number  ol  improper  proposals. 

"She   had  come   to  believe   there 


. ///  exciting  time  in  summer  Bible  school  is  when  the  children  stay  in  the  church 
overnight.  Nearby  Hollywood  Bowl  provides  plenty  of  stargazing. 


were  no  more  decent,  honest  people 
left,"  Dr.  Kendall  said.  "Through 
our  church  contacts  we  got  her  a 
job  in  a  nice  business  office.  She  be- 
came a  part  of  the  choir  and  joined 
our  young  adult  group.  She  stayed 
all  winter  and  spring,  adjusted  her- 
self, and  went  back  home  to  marry 
a  young  man  in  her  community." 

This  home-town  philosophy  is  get- 
ting  results.   Today  First  Methodist 


numbers  1,560  members  and  draws 
an  average  church  attendance  of  850. 
The  transients  still  come  and  go,  and 
Dr.  Kendall  keeps  them  in  mind  as 
he  plans  his  sermons.  "This  is  their 
church,  even  if  for  only  one  Sunday," 
he  explains.  It  is  very  important, 
he  knows,  to  reach  into  their  hearts 
and  minds,  giving  solace  and  reas- 
surance, during  a  difficult  transition 
point  in  their  lives. 


Although  glamour  may  abound  in  this  unusual  California  city,  here  in  a  solemn  prayer  circle  the 
young  marneds  in  the  I lomebuilders'  Class  of  Hollywood  First  Methodist  Church  enjoy  a  moment  of  quiet  communion. 


of  the  world  parish 


BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  SPENDING  UP  $13  MILLION 


The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
spent  $30,118,000  for  its  work  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1960,  an 
increase  of  $1,314,000  over  the  previous 
12  months.  Of  this,  $15,444,000—51  per 
cent — went  overseas,  and  $11,123,000 — 
37  per  cent — for  work  in  the  U.S.  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

These  figures  were  contained  in  a 
financial  report  presented  some  600 
delegates  at  the  board's  annual  January 
meeting  in  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.  Also  at 
the  meeting,  more  than  $20  million  was 
appropriated  for  the  1961-62  period,  69 
young  people  from  20  states  were  com- 
missioned as  missionaries,  and  a  report 
on  the  rise  of  African  nationalism  was 
presented  by  Bishop  Newell  S.  Booth, 
who  administers  Africa's  Elisabethville 
Area  [see  We're  Bac\  in  the  Congo, 
March,  page  14]. 

Bishop  Booth's  report  on  Africa,  pre- 
pared jointly  with  Bishop  Ralph  E. 
Dodge  of  the  Lourenco  Marques  Area, 
emphasized  that  the  struggle  for  self- 
determination  will  continue  in  Africa's 
regions  of  continued  domination.  He 
said: 

"There  will  be  forces  from  outside 
challenging  the  new  nations  on  their 
right  to  exist;  from  within  there  will  be 
struggles  between  individuals  desiring 
power  and  among  tribal  groups  seeking 
positions  of  power  and  privilege." 

African  industry,  the  bishops  de- 
clared, will  continue  to  develop  with 
three  factors  to  attract  it:  raw  materials, 
reasonably  cheap  power,  and  a  large 
labor  force. 

Though  stable  governments  will  at- 


tract more  capital,  the  reverse  also  is 
true,  the  bishops  reported.  The  eco- 
nomic development  will  largely  de- 
termine whether  it  is  possible  to  have 
stable  governments. 

Division  of  World  Missions  General 
Secretary  Eugene  L.  Smith  said  that 
revolutions,  while  shaking  countries  all 
over  the  world,  have  also  brought  a 
sense  of  spiritual  revival. 

In  Korea,  Japan,  the  Congo,  South 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  he  said, 
there  is  apparently  a  desire  for  closer 
contact  with  Christianity. 

Methodist  of  the  Year  awards  were 
given  at  the  meeting  by  World  Outloo\, 
magazine  published  by  the  board. 

Recipients  were  William  W.  Reid, 
retiring  director  of  the  board's  depart- 
ment of  news  service,  and  Dr.  George 
W.  Harley,  who  retired  a  year  ago  after 
35  years  as  a  missionary  in  Liberia. 

Methodists  Are  Peacemakers 
In  U.  of  Georgia  Squabble 

A  Wesley  Foundation  director's 
guidance  and  the  calm,  constructive 
behavior  of  Methodist  students  were 
credited  with  helping  to  smooth  in- 
tegration at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga. 

Even  before  the  arrival  of  Negro 
students  Charlayne  Hunter  and  Hamil- 
ton E.  Holmes,  the  Rev.  Russell  Ed- 
wards told  his  Wesley  Foundation 
members,  "The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  us.  .  .  .  How  are  we,  as  Chris- 
tians and  Methodists,  going  to  act  in 
the  future?   What  kind  of  history  are 


"We  put  the  Inclin-otor  in  our  house  because 
the  doctor  told  us  that  my  father  should  be  saved 
the  strain  of  climbing  stairs.  But  I  soon  found  out 
that  it  was  just  as  big  a  help  for  me. 

"Now  it  carries  Dad,  the  baby  and  me  up  and 
down  safely  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Often  it  takes 
up  a  load  of  bags  and  parcels  or  a  basket  of 
laundry.  It  is  just  as  important  to  us  as  our  modern 
heating  system,  air  conditioner  and  deep  freeze 
cabinet.  I  just  wouldn't  be  without  it." 

You,  too,  should  have  an  Inclin-ator  in  your 
home.  Or  perhaps  an  Elevetfe,  the  vertical  lift 
which  carries  three  passengers  or  a  wheel  chair 
and  two  passengers  up  two  or  more  floors. 
Both  are  safe  for  all  ages  and  operate  on 
house  current. 

Send  for  FREE  folder,  "Slop  Climbing  Stoirs." 


INC1INAT0R    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 


2307  Paxton  Blvd.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

CORRECTING  HEARING 

LOSS  WITHOUT  A 

HEARING  AID 

While  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid 
is  the  solution  to  many  hearing 
problems,  it  isn't  the  only  way 
to  restore  hearing.  Facts  about 
some  types  of  hearing  loss  that 
can  be  corrected  through  medi- 
cal treatment  or  by  simple  surgery 
are  found  in  Zenith's  booklet, 
"Hearing  Loss  and  the  Family 
Doctor."  written  by  a  nationally 
prominent  physician  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Zenith  Radio  Cor- 
poration. To  obtain  a  free  copy  of 
this  valuable  booklet,  simply  fill 
out  the  coupon  below. 


FREE    BOOKLET 


These  69  missionaries  were  commissioned  for  wor\  in  the  U.S.,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
40  foreign  countries  by  Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines,  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
president  (center),  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  at  Bucf(  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 


For  your  free  copy  of  "Hearing  Loss  and 
the  Family  Doctor,"  plus  descriptive  liter- 
ature on  Zenith  Hearing  Aids,  just  write: 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Dept.  25R 
6501  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  35,  III. 
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5cv<  nth   Annu.il 

EUROPEAN  TOUR 

PfCibyfcn.in    Intcr-Fcllowship    P.irty 

jun,     ?2nii     Empri  .-.    of    Enqlond 
Jun,     29th      Empretl    ol    Britoin 
July    6th     Emprise    ol    Canada 

Viulmq 

SCOTLAND.  BELGIUM.  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA, 
ITALY,  SWITZERLAND,  FRANCE  AND  ENG 
LAND  Arriving  Montreal  August  8th,  15th 
and   22nd   ropcclivcly. 


$990.00 


46    Days,     Inclusive    Cost 

A    NON  PROfIT    ORGANIZATION 

Itinerary  and  details   Irom 

WILLIAM    BROWN,   F.S.A.    '  SCOT.  I 

Church   M.inse.   Minto.   M.witob.1 


do  FALSE  TEETH 

Rock,  Slide  or  Slip? 

in.    .hi    improved    powder    to    be 

.•n  upper  in'  lower  plates,  holds  false 

mure  firmly  in  place.  Do  not  slide,  slip 

'i-  iir  feel- 

ilkallne  (non-acid) .  Does 

"plate     odor"     (denture 

breath) .  Get  FASTEETH  at  any  drug  counter. 


BENTLEY  S  SIMON 
quality  CHOIR  ROBES 
have  set  the  standard 
ol  excellence  ever 
since  1912  Custom- 
tailored  of  fine  fabrics, 
for  your  lasting  enjoyment. 
PULPIT  ROBES,  too.made 
in   the  same  quality  way. 

Wrifc  for  catalog  F-2 


BENTLEY  & 

SIMON     Inc. 


Callouses 

Relief  Starts  in  Seconds 
Por  fast,  grateful  relict,  get 
thin,  soothing,  cushioning, 
protective  l)r.  SchoU'a  Zino- 

\V  1 1  li    1  hem    you    ^ct 

separate  Medications  for  re- 
moving Callouses  one  of  I  he 
quickest .  easiest  ways  known 

to  medical  s<  ienee.Try  I  hem! 


D-rScholls 

Zinopads 


Pain, 

Burning, 

Soreness? 


rvN 


U.S.  and  CHRISTIAN 

A FLAGS A 


DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES 
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REGALIA  MFG.  CO.        Dipt.  10.        Rock  island 


going  to  make?"  1  le  sharpl)  criti- 
cized .1  campus  cross-burning  and  ef- 
figy hanging. 

While  Klansmen  and  other  agitators 
stirred  an  already  boiling  situation,  Mr. 
Edwards  went  among  the  students,  try- 
ing to  create  a  sense  ol  conviction  in 
them. 

"1  was  trying  to  mold  them  into  a 
community  ol  God's  people,"  he  said. 

Ol  the  2,300  Methodists  in  the  7,500- 
member  student  body,  most  declined  to 
take  pan  in  the  demonstrations,  though 
opinion  on  the  segregation  issue-  was 
lar  Irom  unanimous.  When  rioting 
started,  many  ol  them  assumed  a  peace 
making  role  and  some  started  a  new 
campus  group  to  offset  the  influence  ol 
students    leading    and  integration    ac- 

ti\  ilies. 

(aik  Sanders,  local  Methodist  Stu- 
dent Movement  president,  was  in  the 
lead  in  trying  to  keep  order.  The  Wes- 
ley Foundation  vice-president  was  de- 
tailed to  guard  Miss  1  Iuntcr,  and  88 
per  cent  of  the  university's  students 
signed  a  petition  to  the  legislature  ask 
ing  that  the  school  be  kept  open. 

I  )ean  William  Tate  and  Dean  ot  Stu- 
dents Joseph  11.  Williams,  both  active 
members  ol  Athens  First  Methodist 
Church,  also  took  hrm  action  at  the 
time  which  helped  to  dispel  the  campus 
turmoil. 

Stamps  Boost  Attendance 

Tin  Conyers,  Ga.,  Methodist  Church 
ncarlv  doubled  its  Sunday-evening 
church  attendance  with  a  "go  to  church 
and  get  a  stamp"  program. 

('.  R.  Vaughn,  Jr..  church-school  su- 
perintendent, said  the  church  printed 
about  5,000  green  stamps  for  adults. 
5. nno  yellow  stamps  lor  children,  and 
2^0  stamp  books  lor  distribution 
among   its   650  members. 

Members  were  given  stamps  for 
Sunday-evening  service  attendance  and 
participation  in  WSCS,  Methodist  Men, 
Methodist  Youth  Fellowship,  and  choir 
activities.  Those  with  the  most  stamps 
when  the  program  concludes  on  Palm 
Sunday  may  redeem  them  lor  an  out- 
ing at  Warm  Springs  and  Calloway 
Gardens  the  Sunday  alter  F.astcr. 

Vaughn  said  that  before  the  stamp- 
giving  program  began,  Sunday-evening 
attendance  was  about  SO.  "It  has  at 
least   doubled  since  then."  he  added. 

Methodist-Related  Schools 
Show  Enrollment  Gains 

Enrollment  in  the  135  Methodist 
colleges,  universities,  theological  semi- 
naries, and  other  schools  increased  2.7 
per  cent  during   1959-60. 

Reports  to  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Education,  however,  show  the  increase 
was  less  than  the  national  average, 
which  was  4.4  per  cent  in  the  same 
period. 

During     the     1959-60     school     year, 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to  Methodists  Everywhere 

APRIL 

2 — Eoster  Sunday. 

4-7 — Meeting  of  Council  of  Bishops  of 
The  Methodist  Church,  Boston, 
Mass. 

11-13 — Washington  Seminar  for  Meth- 
odist Ministers,  Washington,  D.C. 

14-20 — Meeting  of  executive  commit- 
tees, Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
and  its  divisions,  New  York,  N.Y. 

16 — Notional    Christian    College    Day. 

19-21 — Annual  meeting,  U.S.  Confer- 
ence for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,    Buck    Hill    Falls,    Pa. 

21-22 — Canadian-U.S.  Consultation  on 
Industrial  Issues,  co-sponsored  by 
the  Methodist  church  of  Buffalo  and 
Toronto,    Buffalo,    N.Y. 

24-28 — National  Conference  on  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns,  Washington, 
DC. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General  pro- 
gram— Woman's  Changing  Roles  by 
Miss  Byrna  Ball;  Circle  program — 
The  Dilemma  of  the  Young  Ameri- 
can Mother  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Lefever. 


Methodist-related  educational  institu- 
tions had  a  total  enrollment  of  205,527. 
Enrollment  in  the  12  theological  semi- 
naries last  fall  was  a  record-breaking 
3.210. 

Methodists  in  the  past  four  years 
gave  $80  million  to  their  colleges  and 
other  schools. 

The  board  has  recommended  that  the 
annual  conferences  set  goals  of  $1  .Sl» 
per  church  member  per  year  for  giving 
to  colleges,  and  50  cents  per  member 
per  year  for  the  support  of  Wesley 
Foundations. 

Urge  More  Active  UN  Policy 

The  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Mis 
sions  has  urged  Congress  to  take  a  more 
active  role  in  determining  U.S.  policy 
toward  and  within  the  United  Nations. 

Emphasizing  that  determination  of 
present  policy  seems  to  be  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  President  and  the  State 
Department,  the  division  suggested 
Congress  create  an  active  United  Na- 
tions Affairs  Committee  "which  would 
discuss  U.S.-UN  affairs  in  relation  to 
pending  legislation  or  policies." 

The  UN  resolution  was  one  of  sev- 
eral adopted  at  the  division's  annual 
meeting  in  January  at  Buck  Hill  Falls, 
Pa. 

In  other  actions,  the  WDCS: 

•  Called  on  Congress  to  expand  the 
work  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
disarmament. 

•  Instructed  its  Christian  social  re- 
lations department  to  get  the  facts  con- 
cerning China  and  its  admission  to  the 
UN  so  local  WSCS  groups  could  de- 
termine their  own  opinions. 

•  Urged  the  federal  government  to 
prov  ide  health  protection  for  older  peo- 
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pie,  using  the  contributory  machinery 
of  the  existing  social  security  system. 
•  Received  a  report  noting  "with 
deep  regret"  that  Congress  had  au- 
thorized a  five-year  commemoration 
and  observance  of  the  century-old  Civil 
War,  pointing  out  such  an  observance 
now  "may  well  provide  the  means  for 
stimulating  divisive  elements,  stirring 
up  slumbering  sectionalism,  and  gen- 
erating strife  that  can  result  in  untold 
damage." 

TANEs  Write  Church  History 

Tocether's  27  Area  News  Editions 
(TANEs)  provide  an  excellent  source 
of  information  for  Methodist  historical 
societies. 

One  conference  historical  society  al- 
ready is  filing  its  Area  News  Edition 
for  this  purpose. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Methodist 
Historical  Society  of  the  Minnesota 
Conference  declared,  "The  Minnesota 
Area  News  Edition  in  Together  mag- 
azine contains  good  historical  informa- 
tion of  our  time  and  will  be  bound  for 
future  reference." 

The  society  now,  for  the  first  time,  is 
listing  and  cataloging  items  of  historical 
interest  from  Area  News  Editions, 
books,  and  other  written  records  at  its 
new  location  in  the  Methodist  head- 
quarters building  in  Minneapolis. 

Withdrawal  of  Missionaries 
Fails  to  Halt  Church  Work 

Despite  withdrawal  of  Methodist 
missionaries  from  the  Central  Congo 
and  Cuba  conferences,  work  of  The 
Methodist  Church  in  both  countries  is 
being  carried  forward  by  capable  native 
church  leaders. 

As  this  was  written,  all  Methodist 
missionaries  had  been  withdrawn  from 
northern  Kasai  and  Kivu  provinces  in 
the  Congo,  and  only  one  missionary 
remained  in  Cuba. 

Most  of  the  34  missionaries  evacuated 
from  the  two  Congo  provinces  will  go 
eventually  to  Salisbury  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  A  few  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service  missionaries  will  go  to 
Kitwe,  Northern  Rhodesia,  to  work  at 
the  Christian  Writing  Center.  A  few 
others,  whose  furloughs  were  due  this 
summer,  are  expected  to  return  shortly 
to  the  U.S. 

The  evacuation  January  23  did  not 
involve  missionaries  in  the  Southern 
Congo  Annual  Conference  in  Katanga 
Province. 

In  mid-July  of  last  year,  all  Methodist 
missionaries  were  evacuated  from  the 
Central  Congo  and  all  but  seven  from 
the  Southern  Congo.  As  late  as  January 
18  this  year,  82  missionaries  were  back 
at  work  in  the  Central  and  Southern 
Conferences,  compared  with  1 1 0  before 
last  July's  evacuation. 

Bishop  Newell  S.  Booth  of  the  Elisa- 


bethville  Area  (Congo),  before  return 
ing  to  the  Congo  from  New  York,  said 
that  the  church's  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  able  African  church  leaders.  He 
added  that  the  evacuation  apparently 
stemmed  from  an  extension  ot  antiwhite 
feeling  on  the  part  of  certain  Congolese 
elements.  There  were  reports  of  some 
Methodist  missionaries  being  mistreated 
and  their  cars  stopped  and  searched. 
One  was  reported  kidnaped  and  held 
for  a  short  time. 

As  for  Cuba,  Bishop  James  W.  Hen- 
ley, Jr.,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  says  that 
Methodists  there  have  closed  ranks  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  an  indigenous 
church.  All  but  one  of  the  nearly  50 
missionaries  working  in  Cuba  have  left. 

The  bishop  denied  reports  that  mis- 
sion funds  are  not  getting  through  to 
Cuban  Methodists.  The  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions,  he  said,  "is  still 
distributing  funds  regularly  and  as 
intended." 

Bishop  W.  T.  Watkins  Dies 

Bishop  William  T.  Watkins,  former 
head  of  Methodism's  Louisville  Area, 
died  in  a  Louisville,  Ky.,  hospital 
February  6.  He  was  65. 

Minister,  educator,  and  editor, 
Bishop  Watkins,  who  retired  in  1959 
because  of  ill  health,  was  stricken  with 
a  heart  attack  on  February   5. 

A  native  of  Maysville,  Ga.,  he  had 
served  pastorates  in  the  North  Georgia 
Conference  from  1914  to  1930.  For  the 
next  eight  years  he  was  professor  of 
church  history  at  the  Candler  School  of 
Theology,  Emory  University,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Between  1932  and  1936  he  also  was 
editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Christian  Advo- 
cate. 

Bishop  Watkins  was  elected  to  the 
episcopacy  in  the  former  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1938,  and 
before  going  to  the  Louisville  Area  in 
1944  he  had  served  as  bishop  in  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  and  South  Carolina. 
He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Southeastern  Jurisdictional  College  of 
Bishops. 

Survivors  include  his  widow  and  five 


Big  Job  for  Chaplains 

An  average  of  568  persons  coming  in- 
to or  being  discharged  from  the  na- 
tion's armed  forces  each  working  day 
are  Methodists,  says  Dr.  John  R.  Mc- 
Laughlin, general  secretary  of  the 
Methodist   Commission   on    Chaplains. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  commis- 
sion. Dr.  McLaughlin  said  this  figure 
is  about  42  per  cent  greater  than  the 
membership  in  the  average  Methodist 
church.  Another  24  million  people  are 
institutionalized  in  the  U.S..,  he  said, 
and  the  commission  is  enlarging  its  serv- 
ice to  them. 

The   number   of  Methodist   military 


Be  Proud  To  Say 
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Methodist  Church 
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Capital  Funds 

The  Methodist  Wav 

I  ruler  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
seventeen  Methodist  Ministers  from 
Methodism's  own  Department  of 
Finance  and  Field  Service 

where  the  quality  of  service  is  high 
and  tlie  cost  is  low; 
where  spiritual  values  are  considered 
more  important  than  raising  money 
although  both  are  emphasized  and 
represent  the  objective. 

The  Department  has  effectively  served 
Methodism  since  1932. 

For  further  information,  please  write: 

DIVISION    OF   NATIONAL    MISSIONS 

Department    of    Finance 

and    Field    Service 

Dr.  Alton    E.    Lowe,    Director 

1701    Arch    Street 
Philadelphia    3,    Pennsylvania 
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with  permanent,  full  color  reproduc- 
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automatic    "perks" 

West  Rend  in, ikes  deliciout  toffee 

automatically.  You  simply  pour 
in  cold  water,  add  coffee  and 
plug  into  any  AC  outlet,  "Serve" 

lil^lit   Bashes.     Coffee  stays   hot   to 

the  last  cup.  Polished  aluminum. 

DEPT      594 

WEST    BEND   ALUMINUM   CO.  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

ORGANIZATIONS:  GET 
A  WEST  BEND  COFFEE 
PERCOLATOR  FREE  for  seiii„g 

fr>mwA  All  Occasions  Cords  .36  boxes— for 
^  I  thf  30  cup  size;  50  boxes — tor  the  55 
cup  size,  60  boxes  for  the  75  cup  size.  It's  cosy! 
No  money  in  advance  Send  name,  address  and 
organization  name  today  tor  full  details  and  1  box 
of  cards  on  approval 
HOLIDAY     CO.,     DEPT.     D-221,     BEDFORD,     VA. 
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Send  today  for  free  sample  of 
America's  quality  cleaning  pad, 
plus  details  of  generous  cooper- 
ative plan  that  has  helped  so 
many  organizations  raise 
money.  Write  to  Gottschalk 
Metal  Sponge  Sales  Corp.,  Dept. 
28.  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 
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chaplains  on  active  duty  last  year  totaled 
463,  and  those  in  institutional  service 
129.  The  commission  endorsed  44  min- 
isters tor  the  chaplaincy  out  ol  70  who 
applied  last  year. 

Missionary  Becomes  Coach 

The  Rev.  Lester  1..  Griffith  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  was  held  prisoner 
by  the  Algerian  Nationalists  tor  40 
days  in  1958,  is  combining  sports  with 
church  work  in  North  Africa.  |  See 
My  40  Days  and  Nights  With  the 
Algerian  Rebels,  April  1959,  page  12.  | 
Mr.  Griffith,  now  superintendent  ol 
Methodist  work  in  Tunisia,  has  been 
selected  by  the  Tunisian  government 
to  help  organize  and  train  a  national 
basketball  team. 

A  basketball  player  in  college  and  in 
the  Army.  Mr.  Griffith  is  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  Guyer 
Kelly,  who  in  25  years  of  Methodist 
missionary  service  organized  160  base- 
hall  teams  in  Morocco,  Algeria.  Tunisia, 
and  Libya. 

Wills  Committees  Growing 

(her  2,600  Methodist  churches  now 
have  active  wills  and  legacies  commit- 
tees. 

The  committees  seek  to  encourage 
church  members  to  make  wills  giving 
adequate  provision  for  family  and  per- 
sonal needs,  and  remembering  the 
church  in  any  of  its  long-term  needs 
at  local  and  world-service  levels. 

Dr.  J.  Homer  Magee,  associate  secre- 
tary ol  the  Council  on  World  Service 
and  Finance  and  director  of  the  com- 
mittee on  wills,  bequests  and  gifts,  has 
announced  the  new  theme  of  the  de- 
nomination's wills  education  program 
will  be  \I<i/(e  a  Will  That  Remembers 
the  Church. 

Vote  on  Merger  of 
Seven  Churches  in  India 

India's  500.000  Methodists  will  decide 
during  the  next  two  years  whether  to 
merge  with  six  other  Protestant  de- 
nominations to  form  a  new  United 
Church  ot  North  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  proposed  merger,  contained  in  a 
Plan  ot  Union  developed  by  the  seven 
negotiating  denominations,  already  has 
been  approved  by  the  Southern  Asia 
Central  Conference,  Indian  Method- 
ism's highest  legislative  body. 

If.  during  the  next  two  years,  the 
plan  is  approved  by  two  thirds  of  the 
voting  members,  lay  and  clerical,  of 
each  ol  the  11  Annual  Conferences,  the 
1964  Methodist  General  Conference  in 
Pittsburgh  will  be  asked  lor  an  enabling 
act  to  permit  Indian  Methodism  to 
unite  with  the  other  denominations. 
Among  them  are  Anglicans,  Baptists, 
and  Presbyterians. 

1  he  Methodists  ot  India  constitute 
the    largest    unit    in    The    Methodist 


Church  outside  the  U.S.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  merger,  if  finalized,  will 
involve  the  first  united  church  in  which 
Methodist  and  Anglican  bishops  will 
serve  together.  Methodists  who  merged 
into  the  United  Church  of  Canada  and 
the  Church  ot  South  India  belonged 
to  the  British  Methodist  Church,  which 
has  no  bishops. 

If  the  Indian  Annual  Conferences  ap- 
prove, and  the  General  Conference  au- 
thorizes the  merger,  the  1964  Southern 
Asia  Central  Conference  may  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  consummate  the 
union.  Nine  of  the  conferences  pre- 
sumably would  enter  the  United 
Church  of  North  India  and  Pakistan, 
and  the  two  other  conferences,  Hyder- 
abad and  South  India,  presumably 
would  negotiate  for  merger  with  the 
Church  of  South  India. 

Propose   New  Conference 

Creation  of  a  new  Methodist  Annual 
Conference  to  serve  the  metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  District 
of  the  Virginia  Conference. 

The  proposed  new  conference  would 
include  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
adjacent  portions  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. All  are  in  different  conferences, 
areas,  and  jurisdictions. 

Honor  Retiring  News  Director 

William  W.  Reid,  retiring  director 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions'  de- 
partment of  news  service,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Methodist  Press  Associa- 
tion at  a  testimonial  dinner  during  the 
board's  annual  meeting  at  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  Pa. 

Mr.  Reid.  long-time  member  of  the 
MPA,  received  a  fountain  pen  from  his 
fellow  Methodist  newsmen  in  recog- 
nition of  his  42  years  of  news,  public 
relations,  educational,  and  promotional 
services  to  the  denomination. 

In  the  photo  below.  Dr.  John  Marvin 
of  Adrian,  Mich.,  MPA  president  and 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, presents  the  gift  to  Mr.  Reid 
(center)  as  Mrs.  Reid,  at  his  side, 
watches. 


Newsman  Reid  {center):  A  salute  to 
his  42  years  of  service  to  missions. 
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CENTURY   CLUB 

Four  centenarians  join  To 
gether's  Century  Club  this 
month.  Each  is  a  Methodist  who 
has  celebrated  100  or  more  birth- 
day anniversaries.  They  are: 

John  F.  Edinger,  101,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Alice  Copes,  101,  Brook- 
ville,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Gabel,  101,  York- 
ville,  111. 

Sam  Burt,  100,  Aurora,  Nebr. 

Together  has  printed  names  of 
many  Club  members  but  has  yet 
to  honor  a  husband-wife  com- 
bination. Let's  hear  about  them! 
Names  of  Methodists  100  or  more 
are  published  as  received  from 
readers.  Please  allow  two  months 
for  publication. 


Many  Flunk  Bible  Quiz 

When  some  1,200  persons  in  Glen- 
dale,  Calif.,  were  quizzed  in  a  door-to- 
door  survey  of  biblical  knowledge,  only 
57.7  per  cent  of  them  knew  Bethlehem 
as  the  city  of  Jesus'  birth. 

The  study  was  made  by  the  Seventh- 
Day  Adventist  youth  activities  depart- 
ment. 

The  highest  correct  response  was  69.9 
per  cent  on  identifying  Goliath  as  the 
giant  David  killed;  the  lowest  correct 
response,  21.7  per  cent,  came  to  the 
question,  "Where  in  the  Bible  are  the 
Ten  Commandments?" 

Only  52.6  per  cent  knew  that  it  was 
Moses  who  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt,  and  65  per  cent  correctly  gave 
12  as  the  number  of  Jesus'  disciples. 

Observe  143rd  Anniversary 

Establishment  of  the  first  Methodist 
church  in  Australia  143  years  ago  was 
commemorated  by  members  of  the 
Australian  Methodist  Historical  Society. 

Ceremonies  took  place  at  Castlereigh 
in  New  South  Wales,  where  a  settler, 
John  Lees,  built  the  church  in  1817. 

Lees,  who  could  not  give  money 
toward  construction  of  the  church, 
financed  the  project  by  donating  the 
proceeds  from  an  acre  of  his  best  land. 

Share  in  Science  Grants 

Fourteen  Methodist-related  schools 
will  share  in  benefits  this  summer  as 
the  National  Science  Foundation  gives 
20,000  high-school  and  college  teachers 
a  "new  look"  at  their  subjects — science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering. 

Part  of  the  foundation's  $22.6  million 
in  grants  for  summer  institutes  will  go 
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t,,(  olleg<  of  the  Pacific,  American  Uni- 
versity, Emory  University,  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Northwestern  University, 
h.  Pauw  I  University,  Syracuse  Universi- 
ty, Duke  University,  Baldwin-Wallace 
College,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Huston-Tillotson  College,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  and  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  <  College. 

The  grants  range  Erom  $40,000  to 
$174,000. 

Methodists  to  Implement 
Concern  for  the  Aging 

I  Ik  question  of  how  The  Methodist 
Church  can  and  should  express  its  con- 
cern lor  older  persons  will  be  tackled 
soon    in    regional    consultations. 

This  was  one  of  the  results  of  the 
White  1  louse  Conference  on  the  Aging, 
attended  by  official  representatives  of  the 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service 
and  the  Boards  of  Education,  Hospitals 
and  1  lomes.  and  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns. 

They  said  they  hoped  to  be  able  joint- 
ly to  develop  consultations  on  a  regional 
basis  to  see  how  the  church's  concern 
lor  older  persons  should  be  expressed 
in  the  future,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  education,  social  service,  and  insti- 
tutional care. 

A  si /able  number  of  Methodists — 
some  representing  states  and  volunteer- 
service  organizations — were  among  the 
more  than  3,000  delegates  who  attended 
the  20  study  sections  at  the  conference. 

Participants  in  the  section  on  re- 
ligion adopted  a  report  urging  accept- 
ance of  older  persons  as  individuals 
"entitled  to  responsible  membership 
within  the  religious  fellowship." 

The  report  also  declared  that  re- 
ligious institutions  should  make  a  great- 
er effort  to  take  a  full  and  proper  role 
in  the  life  of  the  aged.  Religious  groups, 
it  added,  have  the  obligation  to  instill 
as  .in  essential  of  sound  family  life  an 
attitude  of  respect  for  the  individuality 
and  intrinsic  importance  of  each  aging 
member. 

Churches  were  urged  to  help  clergy- 
men and  lay  workers  better  understand 
the  aged  through  workshops,  seminars, 
and  college-refresher  courses,  and  to 
take  the  lead  in  establishing  com- 
munity services  which  help  individuals 
adjust  to  the  approach  of  old  age. 

Toil  mi  r's  Sunset  Issue,  No- 
vember, I960,  which  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  process  ol  growing  old  and 
the  problems  of  the  aging.] 

10  Governors  Are  Methodists 

~l  en  ol  the  50  state  governors  are 
Methodists. 

\  survey  by  Methodist  Information 
lists  the  following  governors  as  Meth- 
odists: John  R.  Patterson  of  Alabama. 
Paul     R.    Fannin    of    Arizona.     Farns 


RAISE  FUNDS 


Hundreds  of  church  groups  are  selling  these 
lovely  Commemorative  plates  to  raise  money 
for  building   funds,   organs,  furnishings,  etc. 

Your  group  will  enjoy  this  fascinating  and 
yet  dignified  means  of  raising  funds.  Imagine 
how  eager  each  member  will  be  to  have  a 
lovely  gold-bordered  plate,  picturing  her  own 
church   in  the  warm   soft  tones  of  a  photogroph 

•  Initial    orders     for    as    few    as    25    plates, 
reorders  for   12  or  more. 

•  Large   10  inch  gold-bordered  plates. 

For    sample    and    illustrated    literature    write: 

PRESTON  -HOPKINSON  CO. 

Dept.   T,   Appomattox,   Virginia 
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LEUKEMIA 

Today  leukemia  is  a  hopeless  form 
of  cancer.  But  by  one  of  science's 
strange  paradoxes,  leukemia  research 
may  hring  the  first  hreak-through  in 
the  control  of  all  cancer. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  is  now 
giving  one  out  of  every  six  of  its  re- 
search dollars  to  leukemia-related  re- 
search. 

^  our   gift    to    the   American    Cancer 
Society    makes    this    support    possihle. 
Your  gift  helps  keep  alive  that  giant    ♦ 
word — hope. 

Fight  cancer  with   a  checkup — and    ♦ 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY  | 
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Mr.  Daniels 


Bryant  of  Florida,  Robert  E.  Smylie  of 
Idaho,  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 
J.  Millard  Tawes  of  Maryland,  Edward 
L.  Mechem  of  New  Mexico,  Terry 
Sanford  of  North  Carolina,  Buford 
Ellington  of  Tennessee,  and  Gaylord 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 

Joins  Missions  News  Staff 

George  M.  Daniels,  a  member  ol  the 
staff  of  Together  and  Christian  Ad- 
vocate   for   the   past    three   years,   has 
been     named     as- 
sistant director  of 
the  Methodist 

Board  of  Missions 
department  of 
news  service  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Daniels 
joined  the  To- 
gether/Advocate 
staff  after  serving 
with  the  Associ- 
ated Negro  Press 
and  the  Chicago 
Daily  Defender,  a  daily  newspaper.  A 
native  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he  follows 
Leonard  Perryman,  who  took  over  as 
director  of  the  department  this  year 
when  William  W.  Reid  retired.  Mr. 
Daniels  is  succeeded  on  the  Together/ 
Advocate  staff  by  James  Miner,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Meth- 
odist. 

Bishops  Given  Added  Duties 

Bishops  Nolan  B.  Harmon  of  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  and  Paul  Hardin,  Jr.,  of 
Columbia,  S.C.,  have  been  assigned  to 
supervise  two  Methodist  Annual  Con- 
ferences in  the  Birmingham  Episcopal 
Area  administered  by  Bishop  Bachman 
G.  Hodge  until  his  death  last  January. 

The  assignments  were  announced  by 
Bishop  Paul  N.  Garber  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  secretary  of  the  Southeastern  Juris- 
dictional College  of  Bishops.  The  two 
bishops  are  expected  to  serve  until  a 
replacement  for  Bishop  Hodge  is  named 
in  1964. 

Bishop  Harmon,  who  administers  the 
Charlotte  Area,  will  supervise  the 
North  Alabama  Conference,  and  Bishop 
Hardin,  administrator  of  the  Columbia 
Area,  will  supervise  the  Alabama-West 
Florida  Conference. 

MPH  to  Build  New  Center 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House  will 
build  a  $541,531  Northeastern  Regional 
Service  Center  at  Teaneck,  N.J.  It  will 
be  located   on   a   three-acre   plot. 

Lovick  Pierce,  MPH  president  and 
publisher,  announced  that  the  contract 
for  the  new  building  is  being  awarded 
to  the  Thatcher  Construction  Company 
of  New  York  City. 

Located  about  14  miles  from  Times 
Square,  the  building  will  contain  36,155 
square  feet  of  space,  19,375  for  ware- 
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SPRICE 


A  MAIN  DISH  that  can  be  made 
quickly  and  served  immediately  is 
a  treasure  for  church  meals.  If  it 
improves  when  reheated,  better  yet. 
That's  why  I  was  intrigued  when 
Margaret  Donaldson,  editor  of  To- 
gether's  New  Yorl{  Area  News 
Edition,  told  me  about  a  rice,  meat, 
and  cheese  dish  that  has  both  these 
virtues — and  is  hard  to  beat  for  taste. 
She  calls  it  Sprice. 

It  has  been  served  twice  to  de- 
lighted diners  at  her  church,  Mamar- 
oneck  (N.Y.)  Methodist,  and  Peg 
was  about  to  prepare  a  group-sized 
quantity  at  home.  It  was  going  to 
be  served  to  the  New  York  East 
Conference's  pastoral  care  commit- 
tee, meeting  the  next  day  at  his- 
toric John  Street  Church  in  New 
York  City  [see  Barbara  Hecf(  Ma\es 
a  Point,  pages  2  and  3  ] . 

"Let  me  know  how  they  like  it," 
I  suggested.  A  few  days  later  she 
reported:  "There  was  a  bad  blizzard 
and  only  14  came — but  they  ate  up 
all  the  food  prepared  for  25!" 

Here  is  Peg's  recipe  for  50: 

SPRICE 

1    pound  butter  or  margarine 
1   large  onion,  chopped 

1  cup  flour 
2V2-3  quarts  milk 

2  pounds     domestic     yellow 
cheese 

1  !/2   boxes   instant   rice    (15- 

ounce  size) 
6  cans  canned  luncheon  meat 
( 1  2-ounce  size) 
Melt  butter  or  margarine  in 
large  pan  over   low  heat.   Add 
chopped  onion  and  let  it  sim- 
mer but  not  brown.  Stir  in  flour 
and  add  milk  gradually  for  thin 


Don't  let  the  outmoded  oven  fool 
you — Sprice  is  made  with  the  quic\, 
easy  methods  of  today. 


white  sauce.  Cut  up  cheese  in 
sauce,  and  continue  cooking 
until  cheese  melts.  Cook  rice 
according  to  directions  on  box. 
Cut  meat  in  small  cubes.  Com- 
bine all  ingredients,  including 
jellied  fluid  surrounding  the 
meat. 

The  Sprice  is  now  ready  to  serve, 
but  it's  even  better  if  you  have  time 
to  place  it  in  casseroles  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees)  for  30  minutes 
to  an  hour  before  serving. 

Some  kinds  of  cheese  make  the 
mixture  thicker  than  others,  so  Peg 
advises:  "If  it's  too  thick,  thin  it  with 
warm  milk.  If  it's  too  thin,  thicken 
it.  If  it's  too  cheesey,  put  in  more 
meat.  If  it's  too  meaty,  dump  in  more 
rice." 

The  John  Street  Church  building 
dates  back  to  1841.  The  ancient  gas 
range  in  the  kitchen  isn't  that  old, 
but  a  repairman  called  to  fix  the 
broiler  door,  held  on  with  wire,  did 
urge:  "You'd  better  just  keep  the 
wire  on  it — that's  the  best  part  ol 
the  stove." 

Nevertheless,  Sprice  was  reheated 
in  the  oven  by  women  from  First 
Church,  Astoria,  N.Y.  They  cook 
and  serve  at  John  Street  when 
they're  needed,  for  this  Methodist 
shrine  has  no  members  living  near- 

Now  .  .  .  I'd  like  to  know  what 
foods  the  people  in  your  church 
enjoy  most,  and  how  you  serve  them. 
Let  me  hear  from  you,  too,  il  your 
church  would  like  to  try  out  ideas 
that  have  made  a  hit  in  other 
churches. 

Address  letters  to  me  at  Toci  ther, 
740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

— Sally  Wj  sli  v 
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CAMP  AND  CONFERENCE  DIRECTORS 


OF    PROTECTION  K 

-|)    -CONSULT  US. 

V 
MEDICAL    EXPENSE 

ILLNESS   AND  ACCIDENT   Coverage 

OUR    CLAIM    SERVICE    IS    DESIGNED 
FOR   YOUR   GROUP. 


BROTHERHOOD   MUTUAL   LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

FORT  WAYNE  2,  INDIANA 


CLASSIFIED   ADS 


BIBLES  REBOUND.  SIZES  TO  6"x  9"  Morocco 
..I    Cowhide  111.00.   Inquiries  invited  on  larger 

Bibles,  other  I k-    Bible  Bindery,   Dipt.   M-l. 

-1-    North    Third,    Abilene.    Texas. 


RELIGIOUS    LIBRARIES    PURCHASED.    Send 
list    in     request    details.     Baker    Book    House, 

li.pt  .  TG,  Grand  Rapids  fi.  Michigan. 


OUT  01  PRINT  BOOKS  located.  Any  subject, 
liny  authnr.  Brainard  Honks,  Box  111, 
La  Grange,  Illinois. 


HUNT  DISCARD  WORN  HYMNALS.  Mai] 
"tired"  hymnal  for  free  rebinding  sample. 
Bngel  Bindery,  '■'■22  Southwest  Blvd.,  Kansas 
City,   Ma 


EVANGELIST 


EVANGELIST  JOSEPH  UROOKSHIRK  Nation- 
al her  Sinner  Musician  Prepa- 
ration Program.  Box  481,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


Mill'     \\   WTEI) 


EXPERIENCED  CHILDREN'S  WORKER  FOR 
large  luburban  church  with  7.">n  average  Church 
School  attendance.  Position  open  July  1.  1961. 
ply,  Personnel  Committee,  Westwood  Meth- 
odist Church.  Epworth  ami  Urwiler  Avenues, 
Cincinnati    11.    Ohio. 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  DIRECTOR  desired. 
Training  ami  experience  necessary.  Young  man 
or  woman.  Write  Canterbury  Methodist  Church. 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

U.K.:       HOUSE       PARENT      for      Southern 

Children's    Home.    Excellent    li \ injr   conditions, 

developing  modern   program.    Please  state  .-me. 

te  of  health,  family  situation,  work   record, 

•  (erencea    first    letter. 

12,     TOGETHER,     Advertising     Dopt. 

740  N    Rush  St.  Chicago,  HI. 

RESORTS 


•I.   WHITE   MOUNTAINS  Coun- 
''  "    Silver    Lake.    N  11. 

'    ire. 


Dl  LIGHT!  ri. I. V  UN-COMM1  RCIALIZED  lake. 

0    week,    with    meals 
Weld   Inn.   Weld   l".   Maine. 


■  ■  THE  Farm  on  the  Hill. 

■  mi  .  .Open  all  year  i 
only.  Your  own 
u   old  Hon 

booklet 

in." 
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RETIREMENT   LIVING   at    its   beat   await^^u" 
at     the      new      Creatview.      Friendly,      refined 

ghbon,       completely       private      apartments. 

Iired    health    care    when    needed    are  some   of 
the     rare     values     offered.     Write     Creatview 

ethodist),   Harroun   Road,  Sylvania — Toledo 
Ohio.  ' 


100    DIFFERED 

Burlington    7.    I 


HIGHEST     CASH     PAID     FOR     OLD     GOLD 

lewelry.      Gold      Teeth.      Watches.      Diamonds! 

erware,      Spectacles.       FREE      information 

tNERS,  Heyworth  Bldg..  Chicago "' 

RVTCEI   TOP   QUALITY!    Rol 

I.  8  enlarged  prii  .  Reprints 

Kodacolor:     -     12.69  (8.69     Reprints 

ee     Mailers!     WUlard's     Pox     2B58C, 

and,  Ohio. 


Rate:  Minimum  charge — S10.50  (14  words'.  75c  each  additional  word.  CLOSING  SIX  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  <15thl.  For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGETHER":  add  $1.00.  Address 
TOGETHER— Classified  Dept.,  740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago   11. 

CASH    MUST    ACCOMPANY    ALL   ORDERS 


TOI'HS    

METHODIST  FELLOWSHIP  SEMINAR  includ- 
ing Wesley  England,  Oslo  World  Conference 
anil  Holy  Land.  Direction  Bible  Professors. 
Economy  priced.  Time  Payments.  Free  folders. 
Bible  Lands  Seminars.  Box  8-TC,  Wilmore.  Ky. 
[■01  R  TO  THE  HOLY  LAND  &  EGYPT,  30 
days,  beginning  July  23rd  return  via  Athens. 
Rome.  Paris.  Air  France  707  .let  Service.  Total 
price  $1,498.  Two  SPECIAL  GROUP  PLANS. 
Write  tour  leader  Dr.  E.  R.  Andry,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Religion,  Butler  University. 
Indianapolis,    Ind. 

NOW  !  EUROPEAN-PALESTINE  TOUR  1962. 
including  Middle  East,  superior  accommoda- 
tions, with  experienced  conductor  and  reliable 
travel  bureau.  Rev.  Lester  K.  Welch,  320 
Hamilton    St.,    N.W..    Washington.    D.C. 

AMERICAN  METHODIST  HISTORICAL 
SHRINES  TOUR:  Ten  days,  June  13-23.  First 
organized  tour  covering  region  of  Methodist 
origins.  Last  call.  Party  nearing  completion. 
Brochure:  Dr.  W.  G.  Smeltzer,  Vandergrift, 
Pennsylvania. 

ADVENTURE  IN  CHRISTIAN  IJNDERSTAND- 
ING  1961  With  Bishop  Everett  W.  Palmer 
Travel  Seminar  Throughout  Holy  Land  and 
Europe.  Visit  1  1  countries  in  Middle  East  and 
Europe.  Interviews  with  representative  national 
leaders,  cultural  events.  Bibliography  for  ad- 
vance leading  provided.  Trip  will  include 
Methodist  Bhrines  in  England  ;  two  days  at 
Methodist  World  Conference,  Oslo,  Norway; 
sightseeing  and  interviews  in  Berlin;  two  days 
at  Zermatt,  world's  most  beautiful  mountain 
town:  Is  days  in  Middle  East  and  Holy  Land; 
I  days  each  in  London.  Paris,  Rome  and 
Jerusalem  :  2  days  each  in  Edinburgh,  Cairo. 
Beirut.  Damascus,  Haifa.  Geneva.  All  air  travel 
on  regularly-scheduled  commercial  airlines. 
First-class  hotels.  IT  days  i.July  10- August  26  i 
New  York-New  York.  $2196.  Brochure  giving 
full  information  provided  on  request.  Write 
Bishop  Everett  W.  Palmer.  Methodist  Head- 
quarters. Olympic  National  Building,  920 
Second  Avenue,  Seattle  4.  Washington.  Apply 
at    once. 

WORLD  TOURS  TWO  EXCITING.  ECONOM- 
ICAL  around-the-world  tours.  1<S  countries: 
Japan,  HOLY  LAND.  Formosa.  Philippines, 
Cambodia,  India.  RUSSIA.  Europe.  Egypt,  etc. 
July  11,  -Sept.  1.  Includes  sightseeing.  Also 
lectures,  interviews,  and  conferences.  In  the 
past,  conferences  with  the  following  have  been 
in  our  programs:  Nehru.  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
MacArthur.  Prime  Minister  Surawardv 
Kagawa.  Vice-President  Radhadrishnan,  U.S. 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  etc.  No  other 
tour  can  offer  what  we  do.  Get  our  folder 
and  see  for  yourself. 

Write:      World     Seminar     Tours,     622     Topeka 
\w..  Topeka.   Kansas. 


housing  and  the  remainder  for  offices. 
Approximately  100  persons  will  be  em- 
ployed at  the  Teaneck  Center. 

Mr.  Pierce  also  announced  that  the 
Publishing  House's  Cokesbury  (retail) 
store  in  New  York  City  will  continue 
at  150  Filth  Avenue  until  a  suitable 
location   is   found. 

In  Methodist  Hall  of  Fame 

Former  Governor  Robert  D.  Blue 
of  Iowa  and  the  Rev.  Edwin  O.  Cole 
of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  have  been  named 
to  the  Methodist  Hall  of  Fame  in  Phi- 
lanthropy. 

The  citations  were  presented  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Methodist  Hospitals  and 
Homes.  The  Hall  of  Fame  in  Philan- 
thropy was  established  in   1949. 

Former  Governor  Blue  was  cited  for 
his  leadership  as  one  of  the  founding 
trustees  of  Friendship  Haven,  home  for 
older  persons  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and 
his  presidency  of  its  board  of  trustees 
and  the  boards  of  Meth-Wick  Manor, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Methodist 
Manor,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Cole,  a  retired  minister,  was 
honored  because  of  his  concern  for  the 
aged  and  his  contributions  of  time  and 
more  than  $150,000  to  the  Methodist 
Home  for  the  Aged  at  Charlotte,  N.C. 


CAMERA  CLIQUE 

Nighttime  Rainbows:  Bet  you  thought  a 
rainbow  was  something  you  could  catch  mi 
film  only  when  the  sun  and  mist,  sprax,  or 
rain  -were  present.  Generally  speaking,  that's 
so.  However,  when  our  photographer  took  tlie 
picture  on  page  44  (from  Holv  Week — on  an 
Alabama  Hillside),  he  caught  a  nighttime  rain- 
bow. 

Using  fast  color  film,  his  camera  set  for  1 1)0 
second  at  f  j2,  he  had  to  shoot  directly  into 
floodlights  illuminating  the  scene.  Due  to  the 
wide  aperture,  the  lens  picked  up  light  bounc- 
ing off  the  lens  housing,  color  separated  it  in 
true  prism  style — and  there  was  his  built-in 
'bow! 

If  you're  interested  in  rainbows,  backtrack 
to  pages  14-42  of  our  March,  19y~,  issue  for  the 
article.  Rainbows  at  Work,  fry  Donald  Culross 
Peattie.  It  explains  how  they're  formed  and 
pictures  eight  in  full  color.  But  it's  best  to  stick 
to  photographing  rainbows  during  the  daytime. 
Hunting  nocturnal  'bows  is  like  hunting  snipe 
— most  are  caught   fry   accident! 


Here  are  photo  credits  for  this  issue: 


iftington  •  22-23 
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Cover — William  Ransdcll  •  Page  8 — Viviennc 
Laphain  .  17-18-19 — W.  L.  Burlington  •  22-23 
—  \i  Bonne  National  Laboratory 
— Don  Rutledge,  Mission  Pix 
Safety  Council  •  34  L. — DePauw  University, 
R.— Nache  •  45-46—  Harold  J.  Flccknoe  .  59 
— Harrison-Youngberg  Studios  •  60  Top- 
Douglas  Crozier,  Bot. — Columbia  Herald  • 
65-66 — D.  L.  Richardson  •  67-70 — Methodist 
Board  of  Missions  •  73  R. — Paul  J.  Byrne  . 
76-77-78 — Raymond  W.  Ciipps  •  79 — Lee  A. 
Stietenrolh  .  21-37-38-39-40-41-42-43-44-48-62-64- 
65   Bot.  3— George   P.   Miller. 
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All  items  are  offered  on  a  money-back  guaranty. 
Please   pay   by   check  or  money   order.    Do   not  send   cash.    Prices 
are  postpaid.  We  would  appreciate   learning  of  your 
experiences  with  our  advertisers. 
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Dialer-Magnifier — Have  you  noticed 
how  the  print  seems  to  get  smaller  each 
year  in  the  phone  book?  That's  probably 
why  a  clever  someone  invented  this  dialer- 
magnifier.  One  end  magnifies  2V2  times; 
the  golden  leaves  end  in  a  phone  dialer; 
33,4"  long.  $1. 

Zenith  Gifts,  5074  P.  0.  Bldg., 
Brighton  35,  Mass. 


Butter-Cutter — Ever  wished  for  the  ef- 
ficient, butter-saving  knack  of  precutting 
butter  in  pats  cleanly,  without  a  sticky 
knife,  or  crumbling?  Do  so  with  Quick 
Pat.  Keep  it  refrigerated  for  instant  slic- 
ing of  perfect  pats  for  parties,  family  use. 
Yellow  plastic,  $1. 

Sue  Allen,  Dept.  Y-150,  65  Mulberry  St., 
Lynn,  Mass. 
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Palomino  Prints — Every  cowboy  (or 
cowgirl)  at  your  house  will  cherish  these 
prints.  But  you  needn't  be  a  horse  lover 
to  see  tbey  enhance  any  wall.  They 
depict  the  wild,  graceful  actions  of  the 
smoky,  golden  palomino.  Set  of  4,  11x14, 
ready  to  frame.  $2.95. 
The  Golden  Circle,  Box  457T, 
Hialeah,  Fla. 


Lamb  Cake — Traditional  in  many  homes 
to  celebrate  Easter.  Bake  your  own,  and 
as  many  as  your  heart  desires  for 
thoughtful  giving.  Adapts  itself  to  other 
parties,  showers,  birthdays,  too.  Use  for 
gelatin,  meat  molds.  Alum,  molds,  11x7; 
recipes  inc.  Lamb  (or  bunny),  $2.15. 
Bancroft's,  Dept.  TG619, 
2170  S.  Canalport,  Chicago  8,  III. 


Handbag  Hangers — Your  closet  door 
becomes  handy  storage  space  for  hand- 
bags. Saves  room  on  shelves.  Curved 
hangers  protect  bags  against  sharp-angle 
damage  caused  by  regular  hooks.  Also 
neat  for  vacuum  hoses,  extension  cords, 
necklaces.  Plastic,  4"  wide.  2  for  $1. 
Sunset  House,  65  Sunset  Bldg., 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Pendant  Crosses — Adaptations  of  early 
designs  make  unique  personal  gifts. 
Handmade  in  sterling  by  silver  artisans. 
Each  about  2"  long;  19"  sterling  chain. 
Clockwise:  Greek  Cross;  Angelica  Cross; 
Cross  of  Jerusalem;  Gaelic  Crass.  $3.95 
each.  Set  of  4,  $15. 
Jamaica  Silversmiths,  79-32TG, 
164th  St.,  Jamaica  32,  N.Y. 


A  BRACELET  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  GRANDMOTHERS 
An  excellent  gift,  a  tribute  to  HERI  This  bracelet  In 
beautiful  sterling  silver  bears  proud  record  on  every 
sterling  silver  disc  or  silhouette,  the  first  name,  month. 
day  and  year  of  birth  for  each  child  or  grandchild.  Add 
a  disc  or  silhouette  for  each  new  arrival!  Sterling  Sliver 
Bracelet   $1.65;   Each  engraved  Disc  or  Silhouette  $1.10. 

BRACELETS  AND    DISCS   AVAILABLE   IN    GOLD 

12    kt.    Gold    Filled    Bracelet    $3.03:    Each    12    kt.    Gold 

Filled  Disc  or  Silh.  $1.93.  F.E.T.  Inc.  No  CO.D.'s  please. 

EDWARD   H.  ZIFF,   IMPORTER 

Box  3072  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza 

Dept.    TO-41    Chicago   54.    Illinois 


SEND   US  YOUR 


8  exp.  roll  only  $2.00 

12  exp.  roll  only  $3.00 

(Includes  developing,  color  prints  and 
postage.  Extra   prints  only  20c   ea.) 

At  last-genuine,  professional,  quality  service  at 
popular  prices.  Our  new,  expanded  facilities, 
latest  equipment  brings  you  unmatched  quality, 
prompt  service 

Send  your  Kodacolor  film  to: 


HOUSE  Of  COLOR  St  Lou"  86°  Mo 


500  =•  LABELS  25C 

500  gummed  economy  labels  printed  in  black  with 
ANY  name  and  address,  25<  per  set!  In  two-tone 
plastic  gift  box,  35*  per  set.   5-day  service. 

DE  LUXE  GOLD-STRIPE  LABELS— 500  FOR  50t 

Superior  quality  paper  with  rich-looking  gold  trim, 
printed  with  ANY  name  and  address  in  black. Thought- 
ful, personal  gift;  perfect  for  your  own  use.  Set  of  500, 
50t.  In  two-tone  plastic  box,  60*.  48-hour  service. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
We  pay  the  postage. 

Walter  Drakp        2604  Drake  Bld8 

VVcUlCl   LSlaPtXZ     Colorado  Springs  12,  Colo. 


LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR— bouncy  foam  crepe 
Over  22H  sizes  in  stock!  Choice  leather.  handlared.  flex- 
ible, smartly  styled  and  quality  made.  Red.  Smoke. 
Taffytan,  White.  Black.  No  eitra  charges  for  the  hard 
to  fit!  All  purchases  subject  to  exchange  or  money-hark. 
Fast  delivery— COD'S  accepted.  Factory-to-you  Special 
Offer:  $5.05  plus  50c  post.  MOCCASIN-CRAFT.  58-VD 
Buffum  St.,  Lynn,  Mats. 
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Another  Harbnra  carries  on  .  .  . 


Where  Barbara  Heck 
(irew  Up 


//;<    ancestral  home  was  built 
ago  by  S.  I  'an  Rut  f<lc. 


I 


F  YOU  should  go  to  Europe  by 
air  this  summer,  your  plane  probably 
will  touch  at  Ireland's  Shannon  Air- 
port, a  regular  refueling  stop  for 
many  transatlantic  flights.  If  so,  and 
your  schedule  permits,  you'll  surely 
want  to  visit  the  County  Limerick 
farm  where  Barbara  Ruckle  Heck 
was  born  in  1734.  This  picturesque 
link  with  American  Methodism's  past 
lies  less  than  an  hour's  drive  to  the 
south,  its  soft  mists  and  green  fields 
little  disturbed  by  the  passage  of  time 
or  whistling  jets. 

Barbara    and    her    husband    were 


Tea's  an   old  custom — but 
Barbara's  \itchen  is  more  modern 
than  when   Wesley  sipped  here. 


Barbara  is  hostess-coo^  when  hind  hands  takje  a  brea\  from  worl{  in  the  fields. 


f 


,v>. 


; 


-     . 
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When  there's  farm  wor\  to  be  done—and  there  usually  is— Barbara  can  swing 

a  pitchfor\  with  the  best  of  them.  Joining  in  are  her  twin  brothers,  Basil  and  Brian  Ruttle. 


among  the  Irish  converts  of  John 
Wesley,  Methodism's  founder.  When 
several  of  this  group  embarked  for 
America  in  1760,  Philip  Embury,  a 
young  carpenter  who  had  been  a 
preacher,  was  among  their  number. 
It  was  Barbara  who,  in  the  incident 
related  on  pages  2  and  3,  persuaded 


Philip  to  resume  his  preaching  for 
the  colony  of  backsliding  Methodists 
in  New  York.  That  event — in  1766 — 
launched  John  Street  Church,  now 
in  the  Wall  Street  district  [see  The 
Three  Roots  of  American  Methodism, 
November,  1959,  page  25]. 
Today,  another  Barbara  is  growing 


up  in  the  white-stucco  farm  home  at 
Ballingrane.  Some  say  they  see  a 
family  resemblance  between  her  and 
portraits  of  her  famed  relative.  Even 
her  last  name  is  pronounced  the  same, 
although  the  spelling  has  changed 
over  the  years  to  "Ruttle!' 

Barbara  Ruttle,  a  shy,  smiling  lass 
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/  >n<rup  mur/(s  the  spot  where 
John  Wesley  preached  in  the  1750s. 


of  15,  is  fully  aware  of  Barbara  Heck's 
role  in  history.  But  she  is  content  to 
follow  the  life  of  a  typical  Irish  farm 
girl.  When  she  isn't  busy  in  the  home, 
she  helps  with  chores,  tends  the  sheep, 
or  strolls  with  her  young  twin 
brothers  along  the  lovely  Irish  lane 
that  leads  to  Ballingrane. 

The  Ruttlc  farm  even  today  bears 
many  reminders  of  Methodist  begin- 
nings. John  Wesley  once  preached 
under  a  pear  tree  which  flourished 
until  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  paid 
Barbara  Heck's  young  brother,  Paul, 
six  pence  for  blowing  the  cow's  horn 


which  summoned  a  congregation 
from  the  surrounding  fields.  The 
stump  of  the  pear  tree  remains,  and 
the  old  horn  is  a  cherished  relic. 
Today's  Barbara  and  her  family — her 
parents  are  the  Walter  Ruttles — wor- 
ship each  Sunday  in  the  Embury- 
Heck  Memorial  Methodist  Church 
which  stands  on  the  foundation  of 
one  built  in  1795. 

Visitors  who  go  that  way  in  County 
Limerick  find  a  Methodist  heritage 
undiminished  after  200  years — one 
Barbara  and  her  brothers  plan  to  keep 
for  generations  yet  to  come. 


Outside  Embury-Heck.  Memorial  Church,  Barbara  sounds  the  same  horn  that  once  summoned  worshipers  to  hear  Wesley. 
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Here  reproduced  life  size, 

this  jade  cross  commemorates  two 

dedicated  women  missionaries. 
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lO  THE  CHINESE,  jade  repre- 
sents the  virtues  of  charity,  modesty, 
courage,  justice,  and  wisdom.  For 
Wen-ti,  a  young  student  at  Atkinson 
Academy,  Soochow,  these  virtues 
were  personified  in  two  Methodist 
missionary  teachers:  Miss  Virginia 
Atkinson,  the  school's  founder,  and 
Miss  Mary  Tarrant. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was 
one  of  the  lessons  emphasized  at  the 
academy.  Seeing  its  truths  exempli- 
fied every  day,  Wen-ti  became  a 
Christian.  But  his  parents,  grieved 
when  he  rejected  his  ancestors'  reli- 
gion, removed  him  from  the  classes. 

Apprenticed  to  a  jade  merchant, 
Wen-ti  became  a  skilled  and  sensitive 
jade  artisan.  Now  living  in  the  U.S., 
he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  craftsmen. 

But  fame  did  not  cause  Wen-ti  to 
forget  Miss  Atkinson  and  Miss 
Tarrant.  As  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude, he  carved  two  identical  jade 
crosses,  each  seven  inches  high. 
Etched  in  gold  on  the  upright  por- 
tion of  each  were  the  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs which  mean  "Not  to  be 
ministered  unto";  and,  on  the  cross- 
bar, "But  to  minister!' 

One  cross  (illustrated  at  right)  is 
now  at  Methodist-related  LaGrange 
College  in  LaGrange,  Ga.,  Miss 
Atkinson's  alma  mater.  The  other, 
now  displayed  at  Camp  Sumatonga, 
Ala.,  was  given  to  the  North  Ala- 
bama Conference  WSCS,  which 
supported  Miss  Atkinson's  work.  It 
bears  an  inscription  by  Wen-ti: 

"This  hand-carved  cross  (like  the 
farthing  contributed  by  the  widow, 
Mark  12:42)  is  given  by  a  grateful 
former  student... in  commemoration 
of  the  long  and  sacrificial  services  of 
Miss  Virginia  M.  Atkinson... (and) 
Miss  Mary  Tarrant,  her  successor..." 
— Jeanette  Moore 
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NOW... YOU  CAN  CHOOSE  FROM 
EIGHT  RSV  30NC0RDETTE  BIBLES 


[Tie  RSV  Concordette  is  an  ideal  Bible  for  you 
<)!  for  someone  close  to  you.  It  is  especially  per- 
fecl  now.  with  Easter  and  the  season  of  wed- 
dings  and  graduations  fast  approaching.  Each  of 
the  eight  Concordette  editions  has  complete 
RS\  text,  a  192-page  concise  Concordance  and 
list  (i!  proper  names,  and  over  75,000  center- 
column  references.  Each  edition  has  a  presen- 
tation page,  .1  family  record.  12  maps. .  .all  in 
color.  You'll  find  the  Concordette  is  pleasantly 
small  and  slender,  (4\"  x7",  less  than  an  inch 


thick),  and  beautiful  to  look  at.  Ask  to  see  any 
or  all  of  these  fine  editions.  Black  or  white 
leatheroid:  $5.95.  Black  or  white  imitation 
leather:  $7.95.  Black  or  red  genuine  leather, 
gold  edges:  $9.95.  Black  or  red  IJUKfaMI 
genuine  morocco, leather-lined,  gold 
edges:  $14.95. 

Ask  to  see  these  Bibles  at  your  denominational 
publishing  house  or  your  bookstore 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Exclusive  Publishers  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  Bible 
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500  Ministers  Urged 
To  Foster  Own  Spirits 

More  than  500  Area  ministers,  gathered 
for  their  annual  Fellowship  at  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  Pa.,  were  told  that  the  effectiveness 
of  their  ministry  depends  upon  their  own 
spiritual  development. 

"The  devotional  life  of  the  minister 
is  the  first  and  primary  obligation  since 
without  this  nothing  he  does  can  pos- 
sibly have  the  spiritual  dimension  which 
his  ordination  vows  lay  upon  him,"  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  McCabe,  president  of  Coe 
College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  told  the 
pastors. 

Dr.  McCabe,  who  shared  the  program 
with  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman  of  New 
York  City  and  Professor  Franklin  H. 
Littell  of  Southern  Methodist  University. 

Dr.  Sockman,  who  delivered  three  lec- 
tures on  With  All  Thy  Heart,  With 
All  Thy  Mind  and  With  All  Thy 
Strength,  charged  that  contemporary 
preaching  "lacks  a  sufficient  element  of 
sound  emotion." 

"Congregations  cannot  be  held  by 
sterile  intellectualism,"  he  declared.  "Con- 
temporary preaching  should  more  fre- 
quently include  the  call  for  commitment. 
Christian  life  is  a  growth.  We  cannot 
ooze  ourselves  into  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Professor  Franklin  H.  Littell  of  South- 
ern Methodist  University,  formerly  Chief 
Protestant  Advisor  in  the  U.  S.  Occupa- 
tion of  Germany,  told  the  ministers  that 
the  most  vigorous  lay  movements  in  the 
world  have  emerged  in  Germany.  He 
termed  this  emergence  "the  real  German 
Miracle"    in    view    of    the    massive    anti- 


Dr.   Jackson 


Man  of  the  Month 

Dr.  Edgar  N.  Jackson  of  Mamaroneck 
(N.Y.)  has  been  named  "Man  of  the 
Month"  by  Pastoral  Psychology  maga- 
zine in  connection 
with  the  publication 
April  24  of  his  fifth 
book,  A  Psychol- 
ogy for  Preaching 
by  Channel  Press. 
The  April  issue  of 
the  magazine  de- 
scribes Dr.  Jack- 
son's career  as  a 
minister,  writer  and 
psychotherapist  and 
includes  a  tribute 
written  by  the  late 
Dr.  Halford  E.  Luccock. 

Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  has  writ- 
ten the  preface  to  the  book  which  is  the 
current  selection  of  the  Pulpit  Book  Club 
as  well  as  the  Pastoral  Psychology  Book 
Club. 

A  Psychology  for  Preaching  is  the 
second  volume  by  Dr.  Jackson  to  be  pub- 
lished in  April.  His  first  novel,  "Green 
Mountain    Hero,"    appears    the    fifteenth. 

Christian  efforts  of  the  Third  Reich  which 
collapsed  only   15  years  ago. 

The  ministers  sent  a  message  of  com- 
mendation to  President  William  F.  Quil- 
lian  of  Randolph-Macon  College,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  for  the  "moral  and  physical 
support"  given  two  seniors  serving  a  jail 
sentence  for  attempting  to  desegrate  a 
lunch  counter. 

(Continued  on  page  A-2) 
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'No  Man  Unchanged/  Says 
Mission  Station  Visitor 

A  vigorous  month  of  preaching,  teach- 
ing and  visiting  mission  stations  in  South 
and  Latin  America  was  an  arduous  ex- 
perience for  28  ministers,  according  to 
a  graphic  description  of  the  trip  by 
Dr.  Lowell  M.  Atkinson  who  concludes, 
"Of  one  thing  I  am  sure — no  man  re- 
turned  unchanged!" 

Dr.  Atkinson,  pastor  of  First  Church, 
Englewood  (N.J.)  was  one  of  two  Area 
men  on  the  mission.  The  Rev.  Frederick 
Dyckman  of  Glens  Falls  conducted  a 
Religious  Emphasis  Week  at  Lima  High 
School  and  preached  nightly  for  a  week 
in  El  Pedregal.  He  also  counseled  and 
conducted    discussion    groups. 

Dr.  Atkinson  was  impressed  by  the 
excellence  of  the  Methodist  schools  where 
95  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  is  Catholic. 
He  was  shocked  by  the  poverty  in  Brazil 
and  Chile  where  he  preached  and  re- 
turned home  "deeply  shaken  by  the  ap- 
palling contrast  between  spiritual  rich- 
ness and  economic  poverty." 

Widow  of  Chaplain  Receives  Medal 

A  Medal  for  Heroism  commemorating 
the  sacrifice  of  Chaplain  George  L.  Fox, 
one  of  the  four  chaplains  who  gave  their 
lives  on  a  sinking  troop  ship  in  World 
War  II,  has  been  presented  to  his  widow. 

Shown  in  the  picture  below  following 
the  presentation  to  Mrs.  Fox,  second  from 
left,  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Wilber 
M.  Brucker  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  are  from 
left:  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Tobey,  Mrs. 
Robert  Murray  (Mrs.  Fox's  daughter), 
and  Dr.  John  McLaughlin,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Methodist  Commission  on 
Chaplains,  Washington,  D.C,  and  former 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  District 
of  the  Newark  Conference. 


The  Maundy  Thursday  Communion  Service  at  First  Church,  Plainfield  (N.J.)  will 
be  preceded  by  a  tableau  depicting  Leonardo  DaVina's  painting,  The  Last  Supper. 
The  figures  of  Christ  and  the  12  disciples  are  personified  by  men  of  the 
church  in   authentic  costume  as  the   narrative  is  read   by   the  author,  P.   H.   Ahrens. 


U.  S.  Army  Photo 


Widow  of  heroic  chaplain  receives  medal. 
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500  MINISTERS 

d  from    pagi      II 
-         i     w  hite  girls,  arc  Mi  a 
>w<  n  "I   Salu  nd   Mi 

ditfa    Bentlej    ol    Newark,    N.J. 
ntley  is  the  daughter  cd  the  K<\. 
M,s    Floyd    I     Bentlej  of  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  Church,   Newark. 

.  pleaded  guilty  February  6  to  vio- 
lating Virginia's  trespass  laws  when  they 
were  told  by  the  owners  ol  a  lunch  counter 
thai  they  did  not  plan  t<>  desegrate, 

statement  commended  President 
Quillian  foi  the  "spirit,  attitude  and 
action"  "I  college  officials  in  their  support 
..I    tin    girls." 

12  Become  Missionaries 

Vmong  the  67  persons  commissioned 
for  missionary  service  .it  the  Board  of 
Missions    annual    meeting    .it    Buck    Hill 

Palls.    Pa.,    "ere    the    following    Are;i    resi 
dents: 

Dr.  .itul  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Roth  of  Wurts 
boro  (N'.Y.)  who  will  go  to  Korea;  the 
Rev.  .uid  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Root  of  Belle- 
rose,  Queens  (N.Y.)  .issigncd  to  Sarawak; 
Miss  Louise  Crawford  of  Schenectady 
V.),  Taiwan;  Pranklyn  B.  Amos  Jr., 
of  Delmar  (N.Y.),  huh..;  Miss  Mary 
line  RcniKT  of  Pawling  (N.Y.),  assigned 
to  a  home  missions  project;  Miss  Ethel  A. 
M.ilone  of  Ridgefield  Park  (N.J.),  clinic 
supervisor  .u  Freeman  Clinic,  El  Paso, 
Tex;  Mr.  .ind  Mrs.  Alfred  Roberts  of 
Bergenfield  (N.J.),  the  Congo;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Bishop  (she  is  the 
former  |c.m  I  l.ifer  of  Patchogue,  N.Y.), 
1  [awaii. 

Lay  Leaders  Learn  How 

More  than  100  Newark  Conference  lay 
leaders  attended  a  training  session  at 
Washington  Church  to  learn  how  to  serve 
their   churches   effectiveh. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Callender  described  the 
relationship  of  the  lay  leader  to  his  min- 
ister and  his  church  as  a  district  super- 
intendent  views  it. 

The  Rev.  Wesley  Kemp,  host  pastor. 
described    the    function    oi    the    lav    leader 


THE    BISHOP    WRITES 


J^enten  Opportunities 


Two  attractive  voting  ladies  were  overheard  discussing 
this  and  that  in  a  wayside  diner.  Suddenly  an  unrelated 
question  was  dropped  into  the  stream  of  conversation. 
"What  are  you  giving  up  for  Lent?"  After  a  pause  tinged 
with  embarrassment  the  other  replied,  "I  haven't  quite 
made  up  my  mind."  To  a  casual  observer  it  seemed  as 
though  she  were  saying,  "Why  did  you  bring  that  up? 
After  all,  our  conversation  was  pleasant  and  this  intro- 
duction    has    overtones    of     unpleasant    self-denial." 

Traditionally  Lent  has  been  a  time  of  denial,  of  fasting, 
spirsetiess,    meagerness    and    uncomfortable    simplicity.     To    many    the    period 
is   one    ol    somberness,   an    unrelieved    monotony    of   drabness.     We    know    not 
precisely  why  we  dread   the  season  or  observe  it. 

For  many  persons  what  Lent  should  be  and  what  it  is  are  neither  closely 
allied  nor  intimately  related.  It  should  be  a  period  of  solemn  inventory 
as  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life,  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  the  remem- 
brance of  a   mighty   mystery — the   resurrection    of   Christ. 

It  should  be  a  reminder  that  man  is  more  than  "these  bright  things"  which 
loom  so  large  and  wide  and  with  which  he  identifies  himself  and  his  happiness. 

Lent  should  not  be  an  impractical  inconvenience.  It  can  be  an  opportunity 
for  re-evaluation,  rededication,  renewal  in  the  light  of  what  the  Christian  faith 
discovers  in  God's  gift  to  man  in  Jesus  who  is  the  Christ. 

So  may  it  be! 
Li.oyd  C.  Wickk 


as  the  minister  sees  it,  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  a  spirit  of  dedication. 

Preston  Cole,  associate  district  lay 
leader,  spoke  of  the  lay  leader's  respon- 
sibility to  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  minister  and  to  advise  the  official 
board. 

Copies  of  the  three-page  account  of  the 
session  may  be  obtained  from  Robert  W. 
Carson,  Conference  lay  leader,  66  Secons 
Ave.,  Little  Falls   (N.J.) 

Abstinence  Tempered  ? 

The  Official  Board  of  the  Massapequa 
(N.Y.)  church  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  six 
has  forwarded  to  the  New  York  East 
Conference  a  resolution  favoring  tem- 
perance as  well  as  abstinence  in  the  use 
of  alcohol.    Two   members  did  not  vote. 

The  resolution  holds  that  the  policy  of 
abstinence  "has  not  been  successful  in 
creating  Christian  concern  for  the  serious 


problem  of  alcohol  .  .  .  and  does  not 
adequately  reflect  mainstream  biblical 
teaching." 

It  also  holds  that  temperance,  since  it 
teaches  self  control  "may  be  a  more 
effective  technique  of  social  concern"  than 
the  traditional  policy  of  abstinence. 


William  W.  Re  id,  retired  Board  of  Mis- 
sions news  service  department  director, 
was  one  of  two  persons  receiving  the 
World  Outlook  "Methodist  of  the  Year" 
award  at  the  hoard's  annual  meeting. 
Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines  (right)  maizes 
the  presentation  as  president  of  the  hoard. 
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terials  taJ^cn    from    the   Methodist    building,   constructed   in    1812,    have    been    re-used. 
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Jean  Luft,  "Miss  Methodist  Nurse,"  1961. 

Hospital  Elects  Managers 

Bishop  Wicke  heads  the  list  of  nine 
new  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
elected  by  the  Methodist  Hospital  of 
Brooklyn.  The  others  are  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Acken,  Jr.,  John  Bruckner,  Arthur  Feistel, 
Dr.  Stanley  C.  Hall,  Mrs.  Ellis  L.  Phillips, 
Mrs.  Millard  Robinson,  John  M.  Williams, 
Jr.,  and  Dr.  Joshua  O.  Williams. 

•  Jean  Luft,  "Miss  Methodist  Student 
Nurse  of  1961,"  was  presented  Medallion 
bv  the  Rev.  Vernon  Stutzman,  director 
of  Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn.  She 
is  a   senior.    (See  picture   above.) 

•  A  management  training  program  is 
being  conducted  by  Harold  Oaklander 
of  Cornell  University  for  80  department 
heads  and  supervisory  personnel  to  in- 
crease efficiency  in   supervision. 

•  Four  Conferences  have  sent  20  ministers 
each  for  the  three  and  a  half  day  resi- 
dency program,  including  physical  check- 
ups offered  by  the  hospital. 

•  Mrs.  Newell  Booth,  wife  of  the  Meth- 
odist bishop  in  the  Congo,  was  a  recent 
patient  at  the  hospital. 

•  Dedric  Anderson,  a  hospital  employee 
for  45  years,  was  awarded  a  Service  Cer- 
tificate at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Methodist  Hospitals 
and   Homes  in   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

•  Assistant  Director  William  Peters  has 
returned  from  a  six-week  trip  to  Peru 
and  Bolivia  where  he  inspected  prospec- 
tive hospital  sites  for  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

•  The  cover  of  the  May  issue  of  Together 
will  be  entitled  Wheel  Chair  Worship, 
picturing  wheel  chair  patients  at  the 
hospital.  A  picture  story  of  the  hospital's 
12-week  training  program  for  ministers 
will  also  appear  in  that  issue. 

REV.  N.  0.  EDWARDS  AT  PARLEY 

The  Rev.  Norman  O.  Edwards,  admin- 
istrator of  Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital, 
237  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
represented  the  Protestant  hospitals  in 
the  Northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
at  the  annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Protestant  Hospital  Association,  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 
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David  McReynolds  of  the  national  Stu- 
dent Peace  Union  and  field  secretary  ol 
the  War  Resisters  League,  addressee!  the 
Student  Peace  Union  on  After  the  Beat 
Generation — What?  The  Student  Peace 
Union  is  an  organization  of  individuals 
who  believe  war  cannot  be  successfully 
used  to  settle  international  disputes,  and 
neither  human  freedom  nor  the  human 
race  can  endure  in  a  world  committed 
to  militarism. 

Dr.  Louise  F.  Bush,  assistant  professor 
of  Zoology,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
an  "Undergraduate  Research  Participation 
Program"  in  the  sciences  under  a  National 
Science   Foundation  grant. 

Two  visiting  professors  will  be  on  the 
university  teaching  staff  during  the  spring 
semester.  They  are  Professor  Francis 
Fergusson,  professor  of  comparative  litera- 
ture of  Rutgers  University,  who  will  offer 
a  seminar  on  Dante,  and  Professor  Jacob 
Taubes,  associate  professor  of  religion, 
Columbia  University,  who  will  teach  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion. 

The  Rev.  John  Alexander  McElroy, 
graduate  of  the  Theological  School  and 
minister  of  Calvary  Church,  East  Orange, 
N.J.,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book  of 
Lenten   devotions. 

The  College  Choir  on  its  annual  mid- 
semester  tour  sang  at  Port  Jervis,  Bing- 
hamton,  Cicero,  Cortland,  Beacon,  and 
White   Plains,   N.Y. 

The  Theological  School  has  provided 
128  graduates  who  are  serving  in  other 
countries  of  the  world  as  missionaries. 

The  Division  of  the  World  Mission  of 
The  Methodist  Church  has  brought  16 
overseas  pastors  to  this  country  for  an 
11-month  theological  training  program 
at  Drew. 


Cornerstone  ceremony  at  Washington,  N.f. 

New  Horizons 

•  Cornerstone  of  new  education  building 
in  Washington  (N.J.)  meant  a  stake  in 
the  future  for  Laura  Lynn  Kemp  and 
Barbara  Leitner  shown  at  ceremony  (see 
picture  above)  in  front  of  (from  left) 
the  Rev.  Harold  Cheyney  of  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  and  the  Rev.  Wesley  Kemp  of 
Washington  and  Harry  Vierschilling, 
building  contractor   for  the   new   project. 

•  Broadway  Church  (Schenectady,  N.Y.) 
has  been  renovated  and  redecorated  at 
a  cost  of  $125,000. 

•  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Methodists  have 
launched  a  campaign  for  $100,000  to  con- 
struct an  all-purpose  addition  to  their 
95-year-old  sanctuary  on  the  Boston  Post 
Road.  Bishop  Wicke  spoke  at  the  con- 
gregational dinner  during  the  blizzard 
which  dropped    18  inches  of  snow. 

•  Members  of  First  Church,  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga,  (N.Y.)  have  voted  to  build 
a  new  sanctuary  on  three  acres  of  land 
on  Wicker  Street. 

•  Hudson  Falls  (N.Y.)  church  celebrated 
its  150th  anniversary  with  a  three-phase 
remodeling  program  which  cost  $107,000. 
The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt  to  modernize 
an  Akron-plan  structure,  a  Sunday-school 


Welcome  to  Leonard  Theological  College,  ]abalpur,  India,  is  extended  the  Rev. 
Roderick  Dai/,  formerly  of  White  Plains  (N.Y.  i  by  Dr.  George  Sahai,  president. 
Dr.  Dail  is  a  member  of  the  Leonard  faculty.  In  the  photo  from  left  are  Dr. 
Sahai,    Mrs.    Dail,    Janice    Dail,    Dr.    Dail,    their    son,    Richie    Dail,    and    Mrs.    Sahai. 
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Centenary  Notes 

Student  activities  at  Centenary  College 
include    the    problem    of    peaceful    co 
nee.      rhe    college    will    sponsor    .1 
girl  to  visit  .1  European  country  under  the 
direction    oi    the    Experiment    in    Inter- 
national   Living,    an    agency    concerned 
with   student   exchange,   located    in   Put- 
,   \'t.    She  will   be  chosen   from   the 
freshman  class  on  the  basis  of  initiative, 
language    requirements,    personal    mug 
rity,  and  academic  standing. 
• 

President  Edward  W.  Seay,  received 
from  W.  \  Patterson,  president  ol 
United  Air  Lines,  .1  plaque,  an  official 
100,000-mile  club  card,  .1  gold  lapel  pin, 
and  a  baggage  tag  as  evidence  of  having 
llown    100,000  miles  on  United  planes. 

Blindness  Only  a  Bother 

The  story  of  a  Cobleskill  (N.Y.) 
Methodist  student  who  considers  his 
blindness  a  bother  but  not  a  crippling 
handicap  is  told  by  two  alert  reporters. 
Peter  B.  Taub  and  Douglas  Saxton,  in 
the   Albany   Knickerbocker  News. 

Nineteen-year-old  Orlo  R.  Nichols,  Jr., 
a  senior  at  Cobleskill  High  School,  has 
been  blind  since  he  was  four  years  old. 
He  has  been  ;i  student  at  the  Batavia 
School  for  the  Blind  until  this  year,  and 
now  he  is  making  superior  high-school 
grades  as  he  prepares  for  college. 

He  is  active  in  the  MYF,  and  has 
played  organ  solos  in  church.  His  father 
is  chairman  oi  the  Education  Commission 
and    sings    in    the   choir.     Orbs    cheerful 


disposition,  his  remarkable  social  adjust- 
ment, and  above  all  Ins  healthy  attitude 
toward  a  life  without  eyesight  are,  ac- 
cording to  Prank  H.  Ryder  of  the  Coble- 
skill   church,    ".111    inspiration    to   others.' 

Two  Awards  Offered 

Two  awards  arc  being  offered  by  the 
New  York  East  Conference  Pastoral  Care 
Committee  for  a  6  or  12-week  "work 
mu\  study  program"  by  ministers  who 
wish  to  take  clinical  training  next  sum- 
mer. 

Places  are  being  held  at  Albany  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Massachusetts  Mental 
Health  Center  and  Methodist  Hospital  of 
Brooklyn  but  grants  may  be  awarded  to 
persons  enrolled  in  any  accredited  pro- 
gram. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  immedi- 
ately  to  the  Dr.  David  B.  Chamberlain, 
44  John   St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Inter-Faith  Weekend 

Members  of  the  congregations  of  First 
Church,  Pittsfield  (Mass.),  and  one  of 
the  Jewish  Temples  participated  in  a 
weekend  "Seminar  on  Judaism." 

Methodists  attended  a  Friday  night 
service  at  the  synogogue  and  teen-agers 
were  welcomed  at  a  program  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  Rabbi  preached  at  the 
church   Sunday   morning. 

V  Sabbath  meal  was  served  Sunday 
evening  by  the  Jewish  women  at  the 
Methodist  church  and  church-school 
classes  met  afterwards  to  hear  explana- 
tions of  Judaism   for  each   age   level. 


Ulte  Short  Circuit 

Two  Newburgh  District  youth  groups 
received  awards  for  their  participation  in 
a  Missions  Festival  in  Goshen.  The  MV1 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Middletown  (N.Y.), 
was  recognized  for  research  in  connec- 
tion with  an  exhibit  of  the  Hiroshima 
Girls'  School;  and  the  Goshen  group  was 
cited  for  contributions  to  the  Youth  Fund. 

Lynbrook   (N.Y.)   churches  are  taking 


the  church  union  proposal  seriously.  St.  I 
James  Church  of  which  Dr.  Asbury  G. 
E.  Stromberg  is  pastor,  has  met  four  , 
times  with  representatives  of  Christ  Epis-  ] 
copal  Church  and  St.  John's  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  to  study  the  develop-  1 
ment  of  the  church  union  movement. 

Since  June,  1957,  when  Dr.  E.  Pol-  1 
lard  Jones,  former  district  superintendent 
and  retired  minister  of  the  New  York 
East  Conference,  was  assigned  to  supply 
the  Bakersville  Church,  New  Hartford, 
Conn.,  the  church  has  grown  from  85  to 
143  members  and  a  new  fellowship  hall 
and   sanctuary  have  been   built. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Poppe  of  New  Haven,  1 
Conn.,  was  one  of  three  executives  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.  He  was  named  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Advance  Department  in  the 
World  Division.  Other  promotions  of 
Area  personnel  included  Miss  Allene  Ford 
of  New  York  City,  who  is  secretary  of 
missionary  personnel;  Dr.  Roy  S.  Smyres. 
of  Jamaica  (N.Y.),  director  of  the  Ad- 
vance Department  of  the  World  Division; 
Miss  Beverley  C.  Berry  of  New  York 
City,  now  comptroller  of  the  Woman's. 
Division;  Dr.  Roland  W.  Scott  of  Glen 
Rock  (N.J.),  executive  secretary  for  gen- 
eral administration;  and  the  Rev.  Tracey  1 
K.  Jones,  Montclair  (N.J.),  executive  sec- 
retary for  policy  and  planning  for  the  j 
World  Division. 

Ten  adults  and    14  children  who  con-B 
quered    the   great   blizzard   of   '61    to   at-    j 
tend   church   had    their   names   inscribed 
on  an  impressive  scroll  by  the  Rev.  Lloyd 
B.    Schear    at    Trinitv    Church,    Newark: 
(N.J.). 

The  history  of  First  Church,  Sanford's; 
Ridge  (N.Y.),  has  been  written  by  George 
and  Katherine  Webster  of  Glens  Falls. 
The  church  is   160  years  old. 

An  article  by  Dr.   Ralph  W.  Sockman 
entitled    Can    the    City    Church    Survive? 
will    appear   in    the    March    28    issue    of  j 
Loo\  magazine. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Bruce  Moss  has  been 
elected    pastor    emeritus    of    John    Street 
Church  by  the  quarterly  conference.    He    1 
was  minister  there  from   1946-1958. 


'  Church;  Passaic  (N.J.)  a 

:   burning  (I.  to  r.)  Dist. 

s"f    "    \  '/),  Bishop  Wicke,  Pastor 

1  ""'  •'•'  Fran\  Lawrence. 


Bishop  \Vic\e,  far  right,  was  the  speaker  at  the  13th  anniversary 
of  Springfield  (N.J.)  Church.  Others  in  picture  (I.  to  r.)  arc 
Church  School  Superintendent  John  Brunny,  Lay  Leader  Joseph 
Gleitsmann,  and  the  Springfield  pastor,  Dr.  Benjamin   W.  Gilbert. 
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